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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Louisa awoke from a torpor, and her eyes 
languidly opened on her old bed at home, 
and her old room. 
all that had happened since the days when 
these objects were familiar to her were the 
shadows of a dream; but gradually, as the 
objects became more real to her sight, the 
events became more real to her mind. 

She could scarcely move her head for pain 
and heaviness, her eyes were strained and 
sore, and she was very weak. A curious 
passive inattention had such possession of 
her, that the presence of her little sister in 
the room did not attract her notice for some | 
time. Even when their eyes had met, and} 
her sister had approached the bed, Louisa lay 
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for minutes looking at her in silence, and | feet. 
suffering her timidly to hold her passive hand, | 


before she asked : 

“ When was I brought to this room?” 

“ Last night, Louisa.” 

“ Who brought me here ?” 

“ Sissy, I believe.” 

“ Why do you believe so?” 

* Because I found her here this morning, 
She didn’t come to my bedside to wake me, | 
as she always does ; and I went to look for her. 
She was not in her own room either ; and [| 
went looking for her all over the house, until I 
found her here, taking care of you and} 
cooling your head. Will you see father ?| 
Sissy said I was to tell him when you 
woke.” 

“What a beaming face you have, Jane!” | 
said Louisa, as her young sister—timidly still 
—bent down to kiss her. 

“Have [? Iam very glad you think so. 
T am sure it must be Sissy’s doing.” 

The arm Louisa had begun to twine about 
her neek, unbent itself. “ You can tell father, 
if you will.” Then, staying her a moment, | 
she said, “ It was you who made my room so | 
cheerful, and gave it this look of welcome ?” 

“ Oh no, Louisa, it was done before I came. | 
Tt was” 

Louisa turned upon her pillow, and heard 
no more, When her sister had withdrawn, | 
she turned her head back again, and lay with 
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It seemed, at first, as if} 
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her face towards the door, until it opened and 
her father entered. 

He had a jaded anxious look upon him, 
and his hand, usually steady, trembled in hers. 
He sat down at the side of the bed, tenderly 
asking how she was, and dwelling on the 
necessity of her keeping very quiet after her 
agitation and exposure to the weather last 
night. He spoke in a subdued and troubled 
voice, very different from his usual dictatorial 
manner; and was often at a loss for words. 

“ My dear Louisa. My poor daughter.” 
He was so much at a loss at that place, 
that he stopped altogether. He tried again. 

“ My unfortunate child.” The place was 
so difficult to get over, that he tried again, 

“ It would be hopeless for me, Louisa, to 
endeavour to tell you how overwhelmed I 
have been, and still am, by what broke 
upon me last night. The ground on which 
I stand has ceased to be solid under my 
The only support on which [ 
leaned, and the strength of which it seemed, 
and: still does seem, impossible to question, 
has given way in an instant. I am stunned 
by these discoveries. I have no selfish 
meaning in what I say ; but I find the shock 
of what broke upon me last night, to be very 
heavy indeed.” 

She could give him no comfort herein. She 
had suffered the wreck of her whole life 
upon the rock. 

“T will not say, Louisa, that if you had by 


| 


any happy chance undeceived me some time 


ago, it would have been better for us both; 
better for your peace, and better for mine. For 


| Tam sensible that it may not have been a part 


of my system to invite any confidence of that 
kind. I have proved my—my system to my- 
self, and I have rigidly administered it ; and 
I must bear the responsibility of its failures, 
I only entreat you to believe, my favorite 
child, that I have meant to do right.” 

He said it earnestly, and to do him justice 
he had. In gauging fathomless deeps with 
his little mean excise-rod, and in staggering 
over the universe with his rusty stiff-legged 
compasses, he had meant to do great things, 
Within the limits of his short tether he 
had tumbled about, annihilating the flowers 
of existence with greater singleness of pur- 
pose than many of the blatant personages 
whose company he kept. 
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father. 


happy. 
never shall.” 


He took her outstretched hand, and re-| you—ignorantly and humbly, my daughter— 


tained it in his. 
“My dear, I have remained all night 


has so painfully passed between us. 


consider under what immediate pressure it 
has been forced from you at last ; I come- to 
the conclusion that I cannot but mistrust 
myself.” 


he saw the face now looking at him. 


her scattered hair from her forehead with 
his hand. Such little actions, slight in 
another man, were very noticeable in him; 
and his daughter received them as if they had 
been words of contrition. 

“But,” said Mr. Gradgrind slowly, and 
with hesitation, as well as with a wretched 
sense of helplessness, “if I see reason to mis- 
trust myself for the past, Louisa, I should 
also mistrust myself for the present and the 
future. To speak sanenangnlll to you, I do. 
I am far from feeling convinced now, how- 
ever differently I might have felt only this 
time yesterday, that I am fit for the trust 
you repose in me; that I know how to 
respoud to the appeal you have come home 
to make to me ; that I have the right instinct 
—supposing it for the moment to be some 
quality of that nature—how to help you, and 
to set you right, my child.” 

She had turned upon her pillow, and lay 
with her face upon her arm, so that he could 
not see it. All her wildness and passion had 
subsided ; but, though softened, she was not 
in tears. Her father was changed in nothing 
so much as in the respect that he would have 
been glad to see her in tears. 

“Some persons hold,” he pursued, still 
hesitating, “that there is a wisdom of the 
Head, and that there is a wisdom of the 
Heart. I have not supposed so; but, as I 
have said, I mistrust myself now. I have 
supposed the Head to be all-sufficient. It 
may not be all-sufficient ; how can I venture 
this morning to say that itis! If that other 
kind of wisdom should be what I have 
neglected, and should be the instinct that is 
wanted, Louisa “4 

He suggested it very doubtfully, as if he 


were half unwilling to admit it even now. | 


She made him no answer ; lying before him 
on her bed, still half-dressed, much as he had 
seen her lying on the floor of his room last 
night. 

“ Louisa,” and his hand rested on her hair 
again, “I have been absent from here, my 
dear, a good deal of late ; and though your 


at | 
my table, pondering again and again on what} any harmony has been awakened in her 
When | young breast that was mute in mine until it 
I consider your character ; when I consider | turned to discord, let her thank Heaven for it, 
that what has been known to me for hours,|and go upon her happier way, taking it as 
has been concealed by you for years ; when I | her greatest blessing that she has avoided my 


He might have added more than all, when | do not reproach me, if I so bitterly reproach 
He did | myself!” 
add it in effect perhaps, as he softly moved | to her. 


} 





|done and could not do, the Heart may have 
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“T am well assured of what you. say, | sister’s training has been pursued according 
I know I have been your favorite to—the system,” he appeared to come to that 
child. I know you have intended to make me | word with great reluctance always, “it has 
I have never blamed you, and [| necessarily been modified by daily associations 


begun, in her case, at an early age. I ask 
for the better, do you think ?” 
“Father,” she replied, without stirring, “if 


way.” 
“O my child, my child!” he said, in a 
forlorn manner, “I am an unhappy man to 
see you thus! What avails it to me that you 
He bent his head, and spoke low | 
“Louisa, I have a misgiving that 
some change may have been slowly working 
about me in this house, by mere love and 
gratitude ; that what the Head had left un- 


been doing silently. Can it be so?” 

She made him no reply. 

“T am not too proud to believe it, Louisa, 
How could I be arrogant, and you before me! 
Can it be so? Is it so, my dear?” 

He. looked upon her, once more, lying cast 
away there ; and without another word went 
out of the room. He had not been long 
gone, when she heard a light tread near the 
door, and knew that. some one stood beside 
her. 

She did not raise her head. 


A dull anger 
that she should be seen in her distress, and 
that the involuntary look she had so resented 
should come to this fulfilment, smouldered 


within her like an unwholesome fire. All 
closely imprisoned forces rend and destroy. 
The air that would be healthful to the earth, 
the water that would enrich it, the heat that 
would ripen it, tear it when caged up. So 
in her bosom even now; the strongest 
qualities she possessed, long turned upon 
themselves, became a heap of obduracy, thats 

rose against a friend. 

It was well that soft touch came upon her 
neck, and that she understood herself to be 
supposed to have fallen asleep, ‘The sym- 
pathetic hand did not claim her resentment. 
Let it lie there, let it lie. 

So it lay there, warming into lifea crowd | 
of gentler thoughts ; and she lay still. As 
she softened with the quiet, and the conscious- 
ness of being so watched, some tears made 
their way into her eyes. The face touched | 
hers, and she knew. that there were tears 
upon it too, and she the cause of them. 

As Louisa feigned to rouse herself, and sat 
up, Sissy retired, so that she stood placiuly 
near the bed-side. 

“T hope I have not disturbed you. I have 
come to ask if you will let me stay with 
you.” 








“Why should you stay with me? My 
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| sister will miss you. You are everything to | compassion on my great need, and let me lay 














her.” 

“Am I?” returned Sissy, shaking her 
head. “I would be somethiing to you, if I 
might.” 

“What?” said Louisa, almost sternly. 

“Whatever you want most, if I could be 
that. At all events, I would like to try to be 
as near itas I can. And however far off that 
may be, I will never tire of trying. Will 

ou Jet me ?” 

“My father sent you to ask me.” 

“No indeed,” replied Sissy. “He told me 


that I might come in now, but he sent me} 


away from the room this morning—or at 
least—” She hesitated and stopped. 

“ At least, what?” said Louisa, with her 
searching eyes upon her. 

“T thought it best myself that I should be 
sent away, for I felt very uncertain whether 
you would like to find me here.” 

“ Have I always hated you so much ?” 

“J hope not, for I have always loved you, 
and have always wished that you should 
know it, 
shortly before you left home. 
I wondered at it. You knew so much, and I 
kuew so little, and it was so natural in many 
ways, going as you were among other friends, 
that I had nothing to complain of, and was 
not at all hurt.” 

Her color rose as she said it modestly and 
hurriedly. Louisa understood the loving 
pretence, and her heart smote her. 


“May I try?” said Sissy, emboldened to | 
| Not even known to be gone until receipt of 


raise her hand to the neck that was insensibly 
drooping towards her. 

Louisa, taking down the hand that would 
have embraced her in another moment, held 
it in one of hers, and answered ; 


“ First, Sissy, do you know what I am?}| 
Iam so proud and so hardened, so confused | 


and troubled, so resentful and unjust to every 


one and to myself, that everything is stormy, | 


dark, and wicked to me. Does:not that repel 
you?” 
% “No!” 

“T am so unhappy, and all that should have 
made me otherwise is so laid waste, that if I 
had been bereft of sense to this hour, and in- 
stead of being as learned as you think me, had 
to begin to acquire the simplest truths, I could 
not want a guide to peace, contentment, 
honor, all the good of which I am quite 
devoid, more abjectly than Ido. Does not 
that repel you?” 

“ No ! ” 

In the innocence of her brave affection, and 
the brimming up of her old devoted spirit, 
the once deserted girl shone like a beautiful 
light upon the darkness of the other. 

Louisa raised the hand that it might clasp 
her neck, and join its fellow there. She fell 
upon her knees, and clinging to this stroller’s 
child looked up at her almost with venera- 
tion, 

“Forgive me, pity me, help me!. Have 


But you changed to me a little, | 
Not that, 





this head of mine upon a loving heart !” 
“O lay it here!” cried Sissy. “Lay it 
here, my dear.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Mr. James Harrnovse passed a whole 
night and a day in a state of so much hurry, 
that the World, with its best glass in its eye, 
would scarcely have recognised him-during 
that insane interval, as the brother Jem of 
the honorable and jocular member. He was 
positively agitated. He several times spoke 
with an emphasis, similar to the vulgar man- 
ner. He went in and went out in an un- 
accountable way, like a man with an object. 
He rode like a highwayman. In a word, he 
was so horribly bored by existing circum- 
stances, that he forgot to go in for boredom 
in the manner prescribed by the authorities. 

After putting his horse at Coketown 
through the storm, as if it were a leap, he 
waited up all night: from time to time ring- 
ing his bell with the greatest fury, charging 
the porter who kept watch with delinquency 
in withholding letters or messages that could 
not fail to have been entrusted to him, and 
demanding restitution on the spot. The 


}dawn coming, the morning coming, and the 


day coming, and neither message nor letter 
coming with either, he went down to the 
country house. There, the report was, Mr. 
Bounderby away, and Mrs. Bounderby in 
town. Left for town suddenly last evening. 


message, importing that her return was not 
to be expected for the present 

In these circumstances he ...d nothing for 
it but to follow her to town. He went tothe 
house in town. Mrs. Bounderby not there, 
He looked in at the Bank. Mr. Bounderby 
away, and Mrs. Sparsit away. Mrs. Sparsit 
away? Who could have been reduced to 
sudden extremity for the company of that 

rittin ! 

* Well! I don’t know,” said Tom, who had 
his own reasons for being uneasy about it, 
“She was off somewhere at daybreak this 
morning. She’s always full of mystery ; I 
hate her. So I do that white chap; he’s 
always got his blinking eyes upon a fellow.” 

“ Where were you last night, Tom ?” 

“Where was I last night!” said Tom, 
“Come! I like that. I was waiting for you, 
Mr. Harthouse, till it came down as J never 
saw it come down before. Where was I too! 
Where were you, you mean.” 

“T was prevented from coming—detained.” 

“Detained!” murmured Tom. “ Two of us 
were detained, I was detained looking for you, 
till I lost every train but the mail. It would 
have been a pleasant job to go down by that 
on such a night, and have to walk home 
through a pond. I was obliged to sleep in 
town after all.” 

“Where?” 
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“Where? Why, in my own bed at Boun- 
derby’s.” 

“Did you see your sister ?” 

“ How the deuce,” returned Tom, staring, 


“could I see my sister when she was fifteen | 


miles off ?” 


Cursing these quick retorts of the young | 


gentleman to whom he was so true a friend, 
Mr. 
that interview with the smallest conceivable 
amount of ceremony, and debated for the 


hundredth time what all this could mean 2?) 


He made only one thing clear. It was, that 
whether she was in town or out of town, 
whether he had been premature with her who 
was so hard to comprehend, or she had lost 
courage, or they were discovered, or some 


mischance or mistake at present incompre- |. 


hensible had occurred, he must remain tocon- 
front his fortune, whatever it was. The hotel 
where he was known to live when condemned 
to that region of blackness, was the stake to 
which he was tied. As to all the rest—What 
will be, will be. 

“So, whether I am waiting for a hostile 
message, or an assignation, or a penitent re- 
monstrance, or an impromptu wrestle with 
my friend Bounderby inthe Lancashire man- 
ner—which would seem as likely as anything 
else in the present state of affairs—TI’ll dine,” 
said Mr. James Harthouse. “ Bounderby 
has the advantage in point of weight ; and if 
anything of a British nature is to come off 
between us, it may be as well to be in 
training.” 

Therefore he rang the bell, and tossing 
himself negligently on a sofa, ordered “ Some 
dinner at six—with a beefsteak in it,” and got 
through the intervening time as well as he 
could. That was not particularly well; for 
he remained in the greatest perplexity, and, 
as the hours went on, and no kind of expla- 
nation offered itself, his perplexity augmented 
at compound interest. 

However, he took affairs as coolly as it 
was in human nature to do, and entertained 
himself with the facetious idea of the training 
more than once. “It wouldn’t be bad,” he 
yawned at one time, “ to give the waiter five 
shillings, and throw him.” At another time it 
occurred to him, “Or a fellowof about thirteen 
or fourteen stone might be hired by the 
hour.” But these jests did not tell materially 
on the afternoon, or his suspense ; and, 
sooth to say, they both lagged fearfully. 

It was impossible, even before dinner, to 
avoid often walking about in the pattern of 
the carpet, looking out of the window, listening 
at the door for footsteps, and occasionally be- 
coming rather hot when any steps approached 
that room. But, after dinner, when the day 


turned to twilight, and the twilight turned to | 


night, and still no communication was made 
to him, it began to be, as he expressed it, 
“like the Holy Office and slow torture.” 
However, still true to his conviction that 
indifference was the genuine high-breeding 
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Harthouse disembarrassed himself of | 


(Conducted by 
| (the only conviction he had), he seized this 
crisis as the opportunity for ordering candles 
and a newspaper. 

He had been trying in vain, for half an 
hour, to read this newspaper, when the waiter 
appeared and said, at once mysteriously and 
apologetically : 

“Beg your pardon, sir. You're wanted, 
sir, if you please.” 

A general recollection that this was the 
kind of thing the Police said to the swell mob, 
caused Mr. Harthouse to ask the waiter in 
return, with bristling indignation, what the 
Devil he meant by “ wanted ?” 

“ Beg your pardon, sir. Young 
side, sir, wishes to see you.” 

“ Outside? Where?” 

“ Outside this door, sir.” 

Giving the waiter to the personage before- 
mentioned, as a blockhead duly qualified for 
that consignment, Mr. Harthouse hurried 
into the gallery. A young woman whom he 
had never seen stood there, Plainly dressed, 
very quiet, very pretty. As he conducted 
her into the room and placed a chair for her, 
he observed, by the light of the candles, that 
she was even prettier than he had at first 
believed. Her face was innocent and youthful, 
and its expression remarkably pleasant. She 
was not afraid of him, or in any way discon- 
certed ; she seemed to have her mind entirely 
pre-occupied with the occasion of her visit, 
and to have substituted that consideration 
for herself. 

“T speak to Mr. Harthouse?” she said, 
when they were alone. 

“To Mr. Harthouse.” He added in his 
mind, “And you speak to him with the most 
confiding eyes I ever saw, and the most 
earnest voice (though so quiet) T ever heard.” 

“Tf I do not understand—and I do not, 
sir”’—said Sissy, “what your honor as a 
gentleman binds you to, in other matters :” 
the blood really rose in his face as she began 
in these words; “ I am sure J may rely upon 
it to keep my visit secret, and to keep secretg 
what I am going to say. I will rely upon 
it, if you will tellme I may so far trust you. 

“You may, I assure you.” 

“Tam young, as you see; I am alone, as 
you see. In coming to you, sir, I have no 
advice or encouragement beyond my own 
hope.” 

He thought, “ But that is very strong,” as 
he followed the momentary upward glance of 
her eyes. He thought besides, “‘This is a 
very odd beginning. I don’t see where we 
are going.” 

“] think,” said Sissy, “you have already 
guessed whom [I left just now ?” 

“T have been in the greatest concern and 
uneasiness during the last four-and-twenty 
hours (which have appeared as many years),” 
|he returned, “on a lady’s account. The 
|hopes I have been encouraged to form that 
you come from that lady, do not deceive me, 

I trust.” 


lady out- 
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“T left her within an hour.” 

“ At——?” 

“ At her father’s.” 

Mr. Harthouse’s face lengthened in spite of 
his coolness, and his perplexity increased. 
“Then I certainly,” he thought, “do not see 
where we are going.” 

“She hurried there last night. She arrived 
there in great agitation, and was insensible 
all through the night. 1 live at her father’s, 
and was with her. You may be sure, sir, 
you will never see her again, as long as you 
live.” 

Mr. Harthouse drew a long breath ; and, if 
ever man found himself in the position of not 
knowing what to say, made the discovery 
beyond all question that he was so cir- 
ecumstanced. The child-like ingenuousness 
with which his visitor spoke, her modest 
fearlessness, her truthfulness which put 
all artifice aside, her entire forgetfulness 
of herself in her earnest quiet holding 
to the object with which she had come ; 
all this, together with her reliance on 
his easily-given promise—which in itself 
shamed him—presented something in which 
he was so inexperienced, and against which 
he knew any of his usual weapons would 
fall so powerless; that not a word could 
he rally to his relief. 

At last he said : 

“So startling an announcement, so con- 
fidently made, and by such lips, is really 
disconcerting in the last degree. May I be 
permitted to inquire, if you are charged to 
convey that information to me in those hope- 
less words, by the lady of whom we speak ?” 

“T have no charge from her.” 

“'The drowning man catches at the straw. 
With no disrespect for your judgment, and 
with no doubt of your sincerity, excuse my 
saying that I cling to the belief that there 
is yet hope that I am not condemned to per- 
petual exile from that lady’s presence.” 

“There is not the least hope. The first 
object of my coming here, sir, is to assure 
you that you must believe that there is no 
more hope of your ever speaking with her 
again, than there would be if she had died 
when she came home last night.” 

“Must believe? But if I can’t—or if I 
should, by infirmity of nature, be obstinate— 
and won’t—” 

“Tt is still true. There is no hope.” 

James Harthouse looked at her with an 
incredulous smile upon his lips; but her mind 
looked over and beyond him, and the smile 
was quite thrown away. 

He bit his lip, and took a little time for 
consideration. 

“Well! If it should unhappily appear,” he 
said, “afterdue pains and dutyon my part, that 
I am brought to a position so desolate as this 
banishment, I shall not become the lady’s 
persecutor. But you said you had no com- 
mission from her ?” 

“T have only the commission of my love 
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for her, and her love for me. I have no other 
trust, than that I have been with her since 
she came home, and that she has given me 
her confidence. I have no further trust, than 
that I know something of her character and 
her marriage. O Mr. Harthouse, I think 
you had that trust too!” 

He was touched in the cavity where his 
heart should have been—in that nest of addled 
eggs, where the birds of heaven would have 
lived if they had not been whistled away—by 
the fervor of this reproach. 

“T am not a moral sort of fellow,” he said, 
“and I never make any pretensions to the 
character of a moral sort of fellow. Iam as 
immoral as need be. At the same time, in 
bringing any distress upon the lady who is the 
subject of the present conversation, or in un- 
fortunately compromising her in any way, or 
in committing myself by any expression of 
sentiments towards her, not perfectly recon- 
cilable with—in fact with—the domestic hearth; 
or in taking any advantage of her father’s 
being a machine, or of her brother’s being a 
whelp, or of her husband’s being a bear; I 
beg to be allowed to assure you that I 
have had no particularly evil intentions, but 
have glided on from one step to another with 
a smoothness so perfectly irresistible, that I 
had not the slightest idea the catalogue was half 
so long until 1 began to turn it over. Whereas 
I find,” said Mr. James Harthouse, in conclu- 
sion, “that it is really in several volumes.” 

Though he said all this in his frivolous 
way, the way seemed, for that once, a conscious 
polishing of but an ugly surface. He was 
silent for a moment ; and then proceeded with 
a more self-possessed air, though with traces of 
vexation and disappointment that would not 
be polished out ; 

“ After what has been just now represented 
to me,in a manner I find it impossible 
to doubt—I know of hardly any other 
source from which I could have accepted it 
so readily—I feel bound to say to you, in 
whom the confidence you have mentioned 
has been reposed, that I cannot refuse to con- 
template the possibility (however unexpected) 
of my seeing the lady no more. I am solely 
to blame for the thing having come to this— 
and—and, I cannot say,” he added, rather 
hard up for a general peroration, “that I 
have any sanguine expectation of ever be- 
coming a moral sort of. fellow, or that I have 
any belief in any moral sort of fellow what- 
ever.” 

Sissy’s face sufficiently showed that her 
appeal. to him was not finished. 

“You spoke,” he resumed, as she raised her 
eyes to him again, “of your first object. I 
may assume that there is a second to be 
mentioned ?” 

“ Yoa," 

“Will you oblige me by confiding it ?” 

“Mr. Harthouse,” returned Sissy, with a 
blending of gentleness and steadiness that 
quite defeated him, and with a simple con- 
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fidence in his being bound to do what she 
required, that held him at a singular disad- 
vantage, “the only reparation that remains 
with you, is to leave here immediately and 
finally. Iam quite sure that you can miti- 
gate in no other way the wrong and harm you 
have done. I am quite sure that it is the 
only compensation you have léft it in your 
power to make. I do not say that it is much, 
or that it isenough; but it is something, and it 
isnecessary. Therefore, though without any 
otherauthority than Lhave given you, and even 
without the knowledge of any other person 
than yourself and myself, 1 ask you to 
depart from this place to-night, under an 
obligation never to return to it.” 

If she had asserted any influence over him 
beyond her plain faith in the truth and 
right of what she said ; if she had concealed 
the least doubt or irresolution, or had har- 
boured for the best purpose any reserve or 
pretence ; if.she had shown, or felt, the light- 
est trace of any sensitiveness to his ridicule 
or his astonishment, or any remonstrance he 
might offer; he would have carried it against 
her at this point. But he could as easily 
have changed a clear sky by looking at it in 
surprise, as affect her. 

“But do you know,” he asked, quite at a 
loss, “the extent of what you ask? You 
probably are not aware that I am here ona 
public kind of business, preposterous enough 
in itself, but which I have gone in for, and 
sworn by, and am supposed to be devoted to 
in quite a desperate manner? You probably 
are not aware of that, but I assure you it’s 
the fact.” 

It had no effect on Sissy, fact or no fact. 

“ Besides which,” said Mr. Harthouse, 
taking a turn or two across the room, 
dubiously, “it’s so alarmingly absurd. It 
would make a man so ridiculous, after going 
in for these fellows, to back out in such an 
incomprehensible way.” 

“T am quite sure,” repeated Sissy, “that 
it is the only reparation in your power, sir. 
Tam quite sure, or I would not have come 
here.” 

He glanced at her face, and walked -about 
again. “Upon my soul, I don’t know what to 
say. So immensely absurd!” 

It fell to his lot, now, to stipulate for secresy. 

“If I were todo such a very ridiculous 
thing,” he said, stopping again presently, and 


leaning against the chimney-piece, “it could | 


only be in the most inviolable confidence.” 
“I will trust to you, sir,” returned Sissy, 
“and you will trust to me.” 
His leaning against the chimney-piece re- 
minded him of the night with the whelp. It 
was the self-same chimney-piece, and somehow 


he felt as if he were the whelp to-night. He| 


could make no way at all. 

“I suppose a man never was placed in a 
more ridiculous position,” he said, after look- 
ing down, and looking up, and laughing, and 
frowning, and walking off, and walking back 


— Se 
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| again. “But I sea no way out of it. What 


|will be, will be. his will be, I suppose. I 
/must take off myself, I imagine—in short, I 
engage to do it.” 

Sissy rose. She was not surprised by the 
result, but she was happy in it, and her face 
beamed brightly. 

“You will permit me to say,” continued 
|Mr. James Harthouse, “that I doubt if any 
‘other ambassador, or ambassadress, could 
‘have addressed me with the same success, 
|I must not only regard myself .as being in a 
very ridiculous position, but as being van- 
quished at all points. ‘Will you allow me the 
privilege of remembering my enemy’s name ?” 

“ My name ?” said the ambassacress, 

“The only name I could possibly care to 
know, to-night.” 

“Sissy Jupe.” 

“* Pardon my curiosity at parting. ‘Related 
to the family ?” 

“T am only a poor girl,” returned Sissy, 
“TI was separated from my father—he was 
only a stroller—and taken pity on by Mr. 
Gradgrind. I have lived in the house ever 
since.” 

She was gone. 

“Tt wanted this to complete the defeat,” 
said Mr. James Harthouse, sinking, with a 
resigned air, on the sofa, after standing trans- 
fixed a little while. “The defeat may now be 
considered perfectly accomplished. Only a 
poor girl—only a stroller—only James Hart- 
house made nothing of—only James Harthouse 
a Great Pyramid of failure.” 

The Great Pyramid put it into his head to 
go up the Nile. He took a pen upon the 
instant, and wrote the following note (in 
appropriate hieroglyphics) to his brother : 

Dear Jack. All up at Coketown. Bored out of 
the place, and going in for camels. Affectionately, 
Jem. 

He rang the bell. 

“Send my fellow here.” 

“Gone to bed sir.” 

“Tell him to get up, and pack up.” 

He wrote two more notes. One, to Mr. 
Bounderby, announcing his retirement from 
that part of the country, and showing where 
he would be found for the next fortnight. 
The other, similar in effect, to Mr. Gradgrind. 
Almost as soon as the ink was dry upon 
their superscriptions, he had left the tall chim- 
neys of Coketown behind, and was in a railway 
carriage, tearing and glaring over the dark 
landscape. 

The moral sort of fellows might suppose 
that Mr. James Harthouse derived some 
comfortable reflections afterwards, from this 
prompt retreat, as one of his few actions that 
made any amends for anything, and as a 
token to himself that he had escaped the 
climax of a very bad business. But it was 
not so, at all. A secret sense of having failed 
and been ridiculous—a dread of what 
other fellows who went in for similar sorts of 
‘things, would say at his expense if they knew 
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it—so oppressed him, that what was about the 
very best passage in his life was the one of all 
others he would not have owned to on any 
account, and the only one ‘that made him 
ashamed of himself. 


CALLED TO THE SAVAGE BAR. 


Or the numerous books that have been 
published on the colonisation of Canada by 
the French, there are few more entertaining 
than a work printed during the last century, 
which bears the singular title of Adventures 
of the Sieur Lebeau, Advocate of the Par- 
liament; or, New and Curious Travels 
amongst the Savages of North America.* 

The Sieur Lebeau was one who, it appears, 
had not thriven by his profession, and he 
laboured under the additional disadvantage 
of having given offence to certain persons of 
condition ; in consequence of which he be- 
came desirous of leaving France ; and, early 
in the year seventeen hundred and twenty-| 
nine, exerting what interest he possessed, | 


obtained a letter of recommendation to Mon- | 
sieur Hocquart, who had just been named | 


Intendant of Canada, and was about to set | 


out for that country. This letter, he was) 


assured, would procure him a situation in| 


| 


one of the Intendant’s offices, and, full of | 
hope, he set out for La Rochelle, where he | 
was to embark. On his way to that port, he 
fell in with one of those groups which were 


at that time frequently to be seen on the 


It was a chain of con-| 


high road of France. 
victs who were being conducted to the vessel | 
destined to transport them to penal servitude | 


in Canada. Some of them were poachers, | 
who had been improvident enough to exercise | 
their calling on the royal domain; but the | 
greater part were the younger scions of good 
families, whom their friends, in the most} 
affectionate manner, were desirous to get rid 
of. Amongst the latter class were the 
Chevalier de Courbuisson, nephew of the 
Attorney-General of the Parliament of Paris ; 
M. de Narbonne, son of the Commisgary of 
Versailles; the Chevalier de Beauvillé, of 
the province of Picardy ; and the Chevalier 
Texé, of Paris. De Narbonne had been 
arrested in his own apartments, just as he 
was preparing to dress for the day, and he 
now appeared in a splendid chintz dressing- 
gown lined with blue taffeta, with slippers 
embroidered in silver. Short work had been 
made with all these gentlemen ; they were 
carried to Bicétre without trial, and then 
sent off to the port of embarkation. 

On Lebeau’s arrival at La Rochelle, he 
went on board the vessel called the Elephant, 
where he expected to meet Monsieur 
Hocquart ; but once there, he discovered 
that his letter of recommendation was only a 





* Aventures du Sieur Lebeau, Avocat au Parle- 
ment, ou Voyages Curieux et Nouveaux parmi les 
Sauvages de |’ Amérique Septentrionale, 
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that he was to proceed to Canada in the same 
capacity as the nobleman in the chintz 
dressing-gown and his sixteen friends. 

The Elephant made a prosperous voyage 
until she reached the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence, ‘where she was wrecked ; the crew 
and passengers, however, escaped, and were 
humanely treated by the colonists already 
settled there. Lebeau’s genteel companions 
obtained situations as tutors in families; 
“the ordinary resource,” he observes, “ of all 
the well-born rogues who arrive from 
Europe ;’ the others found the means of 
existence how they could, for the only care 
the French government took of their convicts 
was simply to transport them to Canada, and 
prevent them from coming back again. 

In the eyes of the Paris lawyer the colo- 
nists presented a rather strange appearance. 
They followed none of the pursuits of civi- 
lised life—did not even cultivate the soil— 
but addicted themselves entirely to hunting 
for the sake of the skins of the animals that 
were abundant. “Every one,” says Lebeau, 
“wears a robe of fur crossed over the breast, 
and fastened at the waist by a girdle orna- 
mented with porcupines’ quills:; these are 
made by themselves, as well as their sandals, 
which are of kid, or the skin of the sea-wolf.” 
As it would have been lost time to look for 
clients where there were no courts of law, 
Lebeau resolved to travel, and, ascending the 
St. Lawrence, visited Quebec, the settlement 
of the Three Rivers, and Montreal. In the 
latter place he enjoyed the spectacle of the 
great aunual fair, to which the Indian tribes 
always came in great numbers to barter their 
furs for European manufactures. This fair, 
which lasted three months, began in May, 


}and was held on the banks of the river, 


inside the palisades which formed the outer 
defence of Montreal. The Indians occupied 
huts, which, for fear of quarrels, the colo- 
nists were prevented from entering by a 
cordon of sentinels; the sale of spirits was 


| also ‘forbidden, but it took place nevertheless, 


and gave rise to many disturbances. Lebeau 
was very much struck with the costume of 
the Red-skins, who, in addition to their Indian 
attire, arrayed themselves in gold- laced 
cocked hats, full-bottomed wigs, and court 
suite—the spoils of Rag Fair. He took a 
liking to the aborigines, though perhaps it 
was more on account of the service they were 
likely to render him than from admiration of 
their customs and manners. Lebeau’s chief 
object in travelling westward was to escape 
from Canada, and establish himself in the 
English colonies, With this view he eculti- 
vated an intimacy with some baptised Hurons 
who were established at Lorette, near Quebec, 
and for onee his talents as. an advocate appear 
to have been turned to account; for he suc- 
ceeded in persuading a French merchant to 
offer these Hurons the value of a hundred 
and fifty livres (six pounds), in European 
merchandise, provided they conducted Lebeau 
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to the Canadian frontier. We will not in-| hesitation he displayed the parchment. At 

uire too curiously into the French mer-|the sight of it the Iroquois uttered loud 
chant’s motives in facilitating the flight of shouts of delight, and fixing the certificate to 
his countryman; but we may remind the} the end of the paddle of a canoe, they set it 
reader that Lebeau belonged to a profession | up in the midst and danced round it, by way 


that did not, at that time (does it now 2), 
stand very high in public estimation. The 
Hurons agreed to escort Lebeau as far as 
Naranzouac, a place two hundred leagues 
from Quebec, where they promised to confide 
their charge to the care of an Iroquois friend, 
who would guide him to the first English 
fort, some thirty leagues further. In conse- 
quence of this arrangement, the French 
lawyer cast aside what remained of his 
Parisian costume, and indued that of the 
Red-skins. It consisted of a coarse and some- 
what dirty shirt, a blue blanket, and mocas- 
sins; his face was daubed with red and 
yellow ochre, painted to imitate a serpent, 
whose tail terminated at the tip of his nose ; 
his hair was dressed after the fashion of the 
Harons, aud he was altogether transmo- 


| of showing it honour. They then recollected 
| that the bearer of this important document 
was a person whom they had considerably 
| ill-treated, and feeling bound to make him 
}amends, they ransacked their stores for pre- 
sents. The chief of the Iroquois drawing 
;near Lebeau, laid at his feet a handsome lot 
| of furs, stating that he offered them “to cut 
| off the hair, the head, the body and the legs 
of the offence they had committed.” These, 
| he said, were in atonement for the blows the 
lawyer had received; a second lot was 
intended to wipe out the spot where he had 
been dragged through the dirt; and so on 
with the various items of the assault. 
Compensation, as they imagined (and very 
irightly too) having now being made, the 
Iroquois again examined the parchment, 











grified. and were excited to a frenzy of delight when 
Not so well, however, but that a party of| they beheld the bit of dangling red wax on 
Canadian trappers, easily discovered the awk-| which the arms of the Court of Parliament 
ward lawyer beneath the Indian garb, and | were impressed ; neither could they maintain 
were very near taking him back to Quebee, | themselves at the sight of the tin case in 
a reward being always given to those who! which the certificate was kept. They fancied 
brought in a fugitive. But whether the| that the case contained a manitou, or spirit, 
price set upon his head was too insignificant and a small image of the Virgin being some- 
when it came to be divided, or whether soft-| how or other an inmate of the same recep- 
sawder made the trappers merciful, we can-|tacle, they asked Lebeau if he thought them 
not say; certain it is that he was allowed to; worthy to kiss the cover of the case. He 
proceed. But it was only to fall into worse | very gravely gave them permission to do so, 
hands—those of a band of Iroquois, who,| which made their sense of satisfaction com- 
mustering in greater force than his escort,| plete. It may be questioned whether so 
dispersed the Hurons, and made Lebeau their | much respect was ever shown to a lawyer's 
prisoner, pummeling him well in the first | certificate, either before or since. 
instance, on account of certain pugnacious} Having deprived Lebeau of his original 
demonstrations on his part, and then hustling | guides, the least the Iroquois could do now 
and dragging him with them into captivity.| was to replace them. It mattered little to 
If ever there were occasion for eloquent|them which way they travelled, and they 
pleading now was the time. Lebeau exerted | turned their faces in the direction of Navan- 
himself, and came out strong. As soonas he|zouac. Companionship making them more 
could recover his breath, he told the Iroquois | familiar, and having exhibited their own war 
as great a fib as his invention could coin.| dances, one evening when they encamped in 
He came into those woods, he said, in order|a quiet glade, they insisted on the lawyer’s 
to make a plan of the country ; as soon as he | showing off in the same manner. Not having 
had accomplished his task, it was the inten-|a war dance ready, he performed a jig, of the 
tion of the governor of the province to level | kind that was then called a pistolet, and kept 
all the mountains which the Indians found it | it up with so much vigour that at last he fell 








so difficult to climb, to convert the débris;to the ground from sheer lassitude. The 


into dams for the waters that would be col- 
lected in the valleys, and then create enor- 
mous lakes, which would speedily be filled 
by multitudes of beavers. The Iroquois were 
enchanted at hearing such good news. It 
seemed, indeed, too good to be true, and they 
observed that if Lebeau had been sent on this 
mission by the Onontio (the name they gave 
to the governor), he must, of course, be pro- 
vided with a blanc (passport). This did not 
at all disconcert our friend; in order to 
recommend himself to the English, he had 
taken care to bring with him his lawyer's 
certificate (lettres d’avocat), and without 


| Iroquois supposed that this accident was a 
part of the figure, and declared that they had 
never seen a spirit (their name for a French- 
}man) dance so gracefully ; and that, indeed, 
it was impossible for any one to dance better, 
junless he were a Jesuit or a Barefoot Friar 
(recollet friar)! They begged him to repeat 
ithe entertainment, but this was beyond his 
| power; on subsequent occasions, however, 
he always took care, when he thought he 
had danced long enough, to wind up with a 
tumble. 

Our legal friend, however, did not get to 
his journey’s end without running still greater 
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risks than‘ any he had yet incurred. The 
party of Iroquois got tired of seeing him 
caper ; their veneration for the tin case sub- 
sided, and they left Lebeau to the care of one 
of their number, who had so little respect for 
the parchment certificate, that he made more 
than one attempt to kill its owner. He was 
saved from anthropophagy by an Indian gir! 
of the tribe of the Abenkanises, named Marie, 
whose parents, addicted also to cannibalism, 
were equally desirous of feasting upon the 
parliamentary advocate. It was only by | 
tapping their brandy-cask when they were | 
asleep, that Marie succeeded in dispelling | 
from their sober thoughts that a lawyer was | 


in every way advantageous; rather delaye.! 
by the oddities of prejudice, than by any 
difficulties inherent in themselves. 
Distance-measurers are waiting to be used, 
as soon as society shall see fit to use them. 
We do not mean pedometers for pedestrians, 
or odometers for road-makers, but index- 
hands, whereby to judge how far a cab has 
travelled. Cab reform, as we all know, has 
been a very noisy and a very small reform; 
something useful has been done, but some- 
thing more is wanted. Whether the measurers 
or meters will ever render this desirable service 
time must show; but inventors have not 
been backward. There are many curious con- 


good to eat, But having done so much for) trivances, patented or otherwise, bearing on 
Lebeau, the young lady manifested a desire|this matter. In most of them, every com- 
to appropriate him to herself, not as _an | plete revolution of the cab wheels causes a 
— but =? ae ~~ ry ory vs toothed wheel to revolve through 
she informed him that she had dreamt a/the space of one tooth; one revolution of 
Jesuit had united them. As the dreams of the| this toothed wheel causes a second toothed 
Indians were supposed to be inspirations of} wheel to revolve through the distance of one 
: + aaa e eas ‘ : 
ots to be: dimogivénds cod Lobannwwes caly'|a fomaih Sime ? and on: Sedoa Sane aetna 
, garded, ¢ au Ws | a fourth time ; and an index hand on a dia 
saved from an immediate sacrifice at the | plate finally shows how many miles and yards 
altar by dreaming, in his turn, that the Jesuit | the cab has run since the apparatus began to 
who was to marry them was one who did} work. Where the fact to be determined is, 








duty on the other side of the Canadian fron- 
tier. By this stratagem he reached the 
English settlements, and we need scarcely 
say that the fair Abenkanise added another to 
the long list of young ladies who have put 
their trust in perfidious man. 


M. Lebeau’s volume contains, besides many | 
other romantie incidents of personal adven- | 
highly | 


ture, much that was considered 
curious at the time he wrote concerning the 
habits of the Canadian Indians, but which 
subsequent travellers have made the world 
better acquainted with. 


A BUNDLE OF CROTCHETS. 


Ir is interesting to look back at the pro- 
jects of former years—projects which excited 
astonishment in their day, and which have had 
a variable result in success or failure.* The 
number of uncompleted, half-developed inven- 
tions is not to be estimated, which are always 
holding the inventors in suspense between 
fortune or ruin, Taking one subject alone 
—the means of travelling—it would be 
found that, notwithstanding the wonders 
already done, there are numerous plans, 
clever or absurd, as the case may be, 
alavays ready to effect something still 
more wonderful. Some of these, accord- 
ing to the present length, and breadth, 
and depth of our knowledge, we are dis- 
posed to laugh at, under a conviction that 
they will never be otherwise than laughing- 
stocks ; others we regard as possible though 
bold, desirable though costly, probable though 
uncertain; while a third group we at once 
acknowledge to be possible, reasonable, and 


* Vol. vii., page 367, 





/not how far the vehicle has run, but how 
;many persons have entered it, there have 
been devised springs on the door-step, govern- 
ing an index hand and a wheel or two. But 
the distance measurers for cabs, and the 
|number indicators for omnibuses, are alike 
waiting to be called for. 

Why it is that we reject all improve- 
ments in our London omnibuses, surpasses 
comprehension. Perhaps there is some kind 
, of vested right, by which we claim especial 
ownership in the lowest, narrowest, dirtiest, 
'and most comfortless of such vehicles, allow- 
ing Liverpool, and Manchester, and Glasgow 
\to go far ahead of us. Yet look what a 
benevolent inventor has done for us. He 
|gives us, in his triumphant new omnibus, a 
separate compartment for each passenger, 
‘upwards of twenty-six inches wide, which 
obviates the possibility of robbery, or in- 
fection, or annoyance of any kind, whilst, 
should it be desired, communication is easily 
maintainable. He provides an outside gal- 
lery, with a separate door to each compart- 
ment, which does away with the nuisance 
formerly experienced, especially by ladies, of 
entering at the end of the omnibus. And 
there is also furnished for our use a method 
of reaching the roof by steps placed at the 
end, intended as a great improvement upon 
the present clumsy, and dangerous and incon- 
venient mode by which we become outsiders, 
Those accustomed to the leading London 
thoroughfares know something of this stranger 
—it tried to struggle itself into existence, as 
omnibuses in general did some thirty years 
ago, when Shillibeer fought his battle against 
stage-coaches ; the omnibuses triumphed over 
the coaches; but this new particular omnibus 
did not succeed in maintaining its position 
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in society ; it went out, or was withdrawn. 
Then there is another omnibus reformer, 
who claims to have effected still more in 
our behoof. He states that his omnibus 
has an interior space five inches higher 
and four inches wider than that of ordinary 
omnibuses ; that there is a check-string 
for each passenger; that there is an easy 
mode of access to the outside for ladies as well 
as gentlemen ; that the seats within are sepa- 
rated one from another, and are more roomy 
than ordinary ; that the heads of the outside 
passengers are three feet lower than those of 
the passengers who mount the formidable roofs 
of our present omnibuses; that the driver, 
without moving from his seat, can speedily 
unroll an awning which will shelter the out- 
siders in rainy weather ; and that the vehicle 
is neither more ponderous nor more expensive 
than those of ordinary construction. The 
truth, or otherwise, of these statements we 
cannot determine ; we only know that it is 
highly desirable that it should be investigated. 

The velocipedes, pedomotives, and mauumo- 
tives, have tried hard to roll themselves into 
public favour ; but they have not succeeded. 
Once, now and then, we espy such a produc- 
tion, the overtime work of some ingenious 
mechanic, but we have hitherto observed his 
work to be harder than walking. 

The Tourists’ Portable Life-boat is declared 
by its inventor to be the lightest boat ever 
made for crossing rivers and lakes, consider- 
ing its strength and buoyancy. It can, we 
are told, be taken to pieces or put together in 
a few minutes ; and when folded up, it lies 
snugly within a space of forty inches long, 
twelve broad, and six deep. The account 
which the inventor gives of his travels, and 
of his search for eggs by the aid of this boat, 
is quite graphic, and even magniloquent. 
C. H. has had a man following him for tairty 
miles a day, through rugged grounds, over 
hill and heather, with this sort of boat car- 
ried at his back, and used, when required, for 
crossing the lakes and visiting the is'ands in 
them, in search of ornithological specimens in 
the West Highlands of Scotland and the 
adjacent isles in the summer of eighteen 
hundred and fifty. C. H. wishes to inform 
the lovers of that enchanting study, ornitho- 
logy, that, by his long and indefatigable prac- 
tice, he has been enabled to observe the 
attitudes and habits of British birds in general. 
During the three summers of eighteen hun- 
dred aud forty-eight, forty-nine, and fifty, he 
has travelled through Scotland and the Wes- 
tern and Orkney Isles; in the course of 
which time he has collected, with his own 
hands, upwards of four thousand specimens 
of birds and eggs! He has persevered so 
much in the capture of some rare specimens, 
that he has sometimes kept his clothes on for 
fourteen days and nights in succession, and, at 
times, has had very inclement weather to 
contend with—running, walking, creeping, 
and watching, without getting more sleep 
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than an occasional wink for a few minutes at 
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a time, when nature could stand it no longer, 
and he really began to think his heavy water- 
boots would grow to his legs. Now, if prac- 
tice, with much fatigue, is of any use in 
teaching one the nature and habits of birds, 
C. H. has no hesitation in stating that he 
never met with any one who has gone 
through so much labour im collecting and 
preserving those highly-important and beau- 
tiful objects of nature, whose solitudes, 
haunts, and breeding-places, can only be 
found and approached with great zeal. A 
very Wilson or Audubon, truly! We would 
respect the boat, for the sake of the man, 
irrespective of its actual merits, whatever 
they may be. 

Portable boats have been an object of much 
interest and solicitude to many ingenious in- 
ventors. Every reader knows how the 
Canadian voyageurs carry their boats over 
the portages, in the prosecution of the fur- 
trade ; and most readers may know that the 
desire of effecting this double result—the 
man carrying the boat, and the boat carrying 
the man—has led to mamy ingenious inven- 
tions. A few years ago, when India-rubber 
cloth was in the heyday of its novelty, men 
were full of plans concerning portable boats. 
There was built in Franee a sort of pontoon 
about a hundred feet long, consisting of a 
skeleton-frame which was easily detached 
and folded into one-sixth of the space which 
it occupied as a boat ; it folded together like 
a portfolio, the frame being hinged to the 
keel. It was covered with India-rubber 
cloth, and was provided with partitioned air- 
cells in various parts. In such a boat it is 
asserted that more than a hundred tons 
of wood and wine were safely navigated 
down the Yonne and Seive from Auxerre to 
Paris. The boat was then taken to pieces in three 
or four minutes, and conveyed back on two 
small carts. When we want portable boats, 
inventors are at hand, it is plain. 

He who would duly study the project for 
balloon-steering, must rise betimes, and spend 
a long day upon it. What of the self-propel- 
ling rotary balloon? All fair and above- 
board, of course. The balloon, being made to 
rotate by a hand passed over it, is expected 
—ifit behave as a reasonable balloon should— 
to progress through the air ; and as it is in 
itself a sort of buoyant screw, it will progress 
at. each rotation through a distance equal to 
one thread of the screw; an engine in the 
car is to be worked by steam-power, gene- 
rated by hydrogen or coal-gas ; and while the 
balloon is its own propeller, the car is its own 
rudder, for the course of the balloon is to be 
guided by shifting the points of suspension 
of the car, Then, the Charvolant, or carriage 
drawn by kites—what a pity if such a brave 
locomotive should be humbled! How that 
there is a double-bodied phaeton ; that there 
are two kites to furnish the propelling-power ; 
that the driver in the phaeton can vary the 
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obliquity of these kites; that the variation 
of obliquity can be accommodated to the 
direction and force of the wind; that two 
large kites will suffice to drive the phaeton 
along a common road by the power of the 
wind—all is duly set forth. And it has also 
been announced as an indubitable fact that, 
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air-pumps, air-engines, main-pipes, branch- 
pipes, vertical axles, horizontal wheels, trac- 
tion -rails, starting-valves, and reversing- 
valves, manage railway transit much more 
cheaply than by locomotives. 

One of our neighbours across the English 
Channel, bravely daring the dangers of the 


once upon a time, the Charvolant conveyed | sea, invites us to take a pleasure-trip per 
several persons from London to Bristol at a| railway beneath the salt water of the channel 
high speed, Then there is an Aerial Machine, | itself; only asking us to wait, if convenient, 
with sails projecting from either side of the| until he shall have made his railway. What 
car, and from a jointed axle suspended over | he proposes to do, or proposes for others to 
the car; another Aerial Machine, with two|do, in some undefined future, is nearly as 
eylindrical balloons, two revolving wheels, | follows. Take some strong iron plates, or 
two propelling floats, and a rudder ; a third| plates of cast iron; make them into a tube 
Aerial Machine, furnished with sails put in | or tunnel twenty-one miles in length ; rivet 
motion byaclock-spring ; alsoa Navigable Bal- | them, and pitch them, and doctor them, until 
loon, with axles projecting laterally, to impart | they will effectually resist the entrance of 
rotary motion to sails shaped like serew-| water; let your tube be large enough to 
propellers ; also a Locomotive Balloon, with | admit a double line of railway within ; give 
a car shaped like a boat, a steering apparatus,| to the position of your tube such a slope 
having the movements of a bird’s tail, and a/ along the bottom of the sea, that the descent 
buoyant apparatus, for converting it into a/of a railway train will afford impetus enough 
life-boat in case it should fall into the sea ;/ to enable it to ascend inthe second half of its 
also a Navigable Balloon, with a provision for | journey, so that you may work your railway 
receiving into the car the gas not wanted in| without any kind of locomotive ; or, if the 
the balloon, and two centrifugal bellows,}train cannot quite complete its ascending 
whereby this supplementary gas may blow | course, give it a lift by a stationary engine 
the whole affair along in any required direc-|and a rope on shore. As for the difficulties, 
tion. There does, in fact, seem to have been | what are they? Difficulties are things made 
a determined opinion formed, among many/|to be conquered; and the worthy engineer 
persons skilled in mechanical contrivances, | laughs them away. He only wants a round 
that there must, shall, and will be some ap-' number of millions sterling, to defray the 
paratus contrived for steering or governing expense; and all the subsidiary arrange- 
the movements of balloons and other aerial ments shall be made to your heart’s content. 
machines. It is true that nothing has yet “These tunnels beneath the sea,” he tells us, 
been accomplished in this way,even by our most |“ would not prevent navigation ; two light- 
skilful weronauts; and the men of science, | houses might be erected at the entrances of 
as distinguished from the men of practice, | the tubes ; also several smaller ones between 
entertain very decided opinions concerning the lighthouses of France and England, 
the impracticability of all such plans, Yet | These beacons, which may bear the names of 
it would not do to accept this dictum too the different nations of the earth, should be 
explicitly ; there may be something in reserve, | lighted up at night, and would indicate out- 
to astonish us by and by in this matter. | wardly the position of the submarine railway, 
The death of the atmospheric railway has | so that mariners should not cast anchor over 
not quite killed all the projects for new it, asthe tube might be damaged. The day 
systems of railway propulsion. Here is one jand night lights of the lighthouses should be 
now before us, which the inventors, in the | transmitted through the tube (covered inter- 
happy spirit which distinguishes inventors!nally with a coating of enamel or lead) by 
generally, insist will be an immense im-! means of reflecting metal plates: The upper 
provement on our present plans. It is all| part of the tube should have some stron 
very easy and straightforward. Divide | glass windows placed at equal distances, an 
your railway into portions of a hundred| gas, which would complete the lighting be- 
yards or so; place across the line at each;tween the beacons. The carriages might 
division, a kind of trough or oblong box, | also be open, or have glazed roofs, to enable 
made of iron, and embedded beneath the | the passengers to profit by the various lights, 
rails ; let three vertical axles spring up from|We greatly admire the use of the words 
the box, one in the middle, and one on each |“ would” and “ should ;” they are much safer 
side of the railway; let three horizontal | than “will” and “shall.” When this Anglo- 
wheels surmount the three axles ; place a pair! French Submarine Railway shall have been 
of air-engines at hand, in such position that | constructed, and shall occupy a page in 
the pistons shall act on the outside wheels ;| Bradshaw, we will make a point of re- 
lay an iron pipe beneath the whole length of | — further upon it; meanwhile, we 
railway, with branch-pipes to the air-engines; will observe that tunnels or iron tubes 

















place a steam-engine at intervals of ten miles, immersed in the water have formed part of 
to partially exhaust the air from this pipe ;| many railway schemes ; projectors think that 
then, by a hocus-pocus of steam-engines,! as we are wafted through a hollow beam 
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from Carnarvon to Anglesea, at a height of 
one or two hundred feet in the air, there 
may be nothing especialiy absurd in the 
supposition that we could be carried in a 
tube immersed in the water. The Thames 
Tunnel is a success, mechanically, though not 
commercialiy ; and, leaving a wide margin 
for absurdities, it is possible that an iron 
tube on the bed of a river may be practicable, 
as well as a brick tube beneath the bed. 

The Aerial Pontoon Railway Suspension 
Bridge, to cross the Channel from England 
to France —we have it on paper, and, 
perchance, the Coming Man may see it 
in fact. The inventor rebukes those who 
laugh, by reminding them that steam boats, 
locomotives, tubular bridges, and electric | 
telegraphs, were all laughed at in the early 
days of their history. Remember, says 
he, that hydrogen is only one-fifteenth part 
the weight of atmospheric air; therefore, 
get your hydrogen, and work as follows :— 
Make your bridge first. It is to be formed 
of preserved timber and wire ropes. It is to| 
be in portions three hundred feet long, with 
strong girders; these portions are to be con- 
nected, end to end, until you have enough 
of them to cross the Channel. The girders 
themselves will form the sleepers for the 
rails ; and, as they are to be forty feet apart, 
we shall have a monster railway-gauge of forty 
feet—broadest of all broad gauges. Then to| 
hold up your bridge. You must have aerial | 
pontoons, a hundred and twenty feet in length 
by forty feet in diameter ; they will be cylin- | 
drical, with rounded ends; one will be 
placed under each junction ; all will be filled 
with hydrogen. You will move your bridge | 
and pontoons, by means of anchors, eight to 
be placed in a group, at intervals of nine | 
hundred feet along the whole length of the 
bridge. Thus will your railway bridge be 
suspended at a respectable height in the air ; 
and hydrogen, pontoons, girders, wire-ropes, | 
anchors, locomotives, and carriages—if they | 
behave properly—wil] waft you across the | 
Channel in half-an-hour. 

The Thames Central Railway is a bold 
scheme, and, to many, will seem a wild one ; | 
yet it is propounded by an engineer who has | 
done, and is doing, great things; and we/| 
must be cautious how we venture to smile 
down anything from such a quarter. At 
present, legislative sanction is wanting ; but | 
the day may arrive when both skill and| 
capital will be forthcoming to complete the 
work. Let us imagine a railway rising 
boldly above the level of the Thames, and 
running along nearly equidistant between its 
shores. It will run from Westminster 
Bridge to London Bridge. Its supports 
wili be so light and graceful as to offer no 
obstruction to the view from Whitehall 
Gardens and the Temple Gardens, and the | 
few other spots whence a view can be ob- 
tained. The railway will, in effect, be a 
station nearly from end to end, whereby the 
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greater railways may form a_ junction, 
There will be a water-way for barques and 
small craft beneath, and two water-ways 
for steamers between the railway and 
the respective shores. By means of float- 
ing fenders connected with the support- 
ing columns, the river traffic will be 
definitely arranged into distinct trains or 
streams—perhaps with greater facilities for 
river trade than if no railway existed. There 
will be approaches from all the bridges, 
whereby to pick up passengers from every- 
where to everywhere—always provided that 
the existing companies will carry their lines 
from the present termini to the banks of 
the Thames. Barges and craft will receive 
goods from the railway, or supply goods to it, 
by a due arrangement of the space between 
the columns. Passengers and goods from 
Aberdeen (the John-o’-Groat’s Grand Exten- 
sion is not yet finished) to Dover, or from 
York to Brighton, or from Harwich to 
Southampton, may cross the Thames (perhaps) 
without leaving their carriages. 

It may be left to each reader to decide for 
himself in respect to these various schemes, 
and others which almost daily meet the eye in 
the newspapers, whether the projects are so 
absurd as to be simply laughed at, and then 
laid aside; or are possible and desirable, but 
scarcely probable ; or are probable and desir- 
able, and worthy of our support and commen- 
dation. All we mean here to insist upon, is, 
that mechanical inventors have always on 
hand an accumulated stock of schemes ready 
for the public; and that it is profitable for 
the public, once now and then, to overhaul 
the stock, and see of what it consists. 


SHINING STARS. 


Suryg, ye stars of heaven, 
On a world of pain! 
See old Time destroying 
All our hoarded gain ; 
All our sweetest flowers, 
Every stately shrine, 
All our hard-earned glory, 
Every dream divine! 


Shine, ve stars of heaven, 
On the rolling years ! 

See how Time consoling 
Dries the saddest tears, 
Bids the darkest storm-clouds 

Pass in gentle rain ; 
While upspring in glory, 
Flowers and dreams again ! 


Shine, ye stars of heaven, 
On a world of fear! 

See how Time, avenging, 
Bringeth judgment hero ; 

Weaving ill-won honours 
To a fiery crown ; 

Bidding hard hearts perish ; 
Casting proud hearts down, 
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Shine, ye stars of heaven, 
On the hours’ slow flight ! 
See how Time rewarding 
Gilds good deeds with light! 
Pays with kingly measure ; 
Brings earth’s dearest prize, 
Or crowned with rays diviner, 
Bids the end arise ! 


FREEDOM, OR SLAVERY ? 


Iv is a curious inquiry how long it takes to 
make familiar acts and objects, dignified or 
sublime, by incorporating them with history. 
A fly, or a straw, in amber, would become 
something grand if we could. be sure it had 
been there for a thousand years: and we 
have ourselves examined, with a beating 


heart, a piece of darning, unfinished, and 


with the wooden needle stuck in it—a piece 
of Egyptian darning, begun before Abraham 
was born, it is thought, and not finished yet. 
The romp of a Spartan king with his children, 
the geese of the Capitol, the drift weed that 
Columbus saw, Newton’s apple, and such 
every-day matters have become sacred 
through the noble associations with which 
they are eternally linked: and thus in all 


stirring in the mention of certain tea, stamped 


paper and snow-balls, which seem undignified | 


things enough to persons ignorant of their 
historical significance. Why not tea as well 
as geese? Why not snow-balls as well as 
drift-weed, oran apple? So say the Ameri- 


who smiles at the smallness of the subject : 


and the Boston people are right. That tea! 


was worth more to the world than all the 
spices of the East. That stamped paper car- 
ries to this day more value than all notes of 
all banks: and not all the cannon now 
pointed against Russia can send out balls so 
weighted with results as those few snow- 
balls, flung against a house eighty-four years 
ago. 


The pity is that some among them cannot 
see that the like of what happened about 


objects and subjects that appear to them 


common, vulgar, low (as they are pleased to | 


say), may turn out to be more dignified and 
sublime than all the gentility in the world. 
Ninety years ago, every face in Boston was 
invoking with one passion or another about 
where to put a bundle of paper. Most of 
the inhabitants were talking vehemently : 
some were preaching calmly and solemnly ; 
and many were dumb with fear and anxiety ; 


and all about where to put a bundle of paper. | 


This paper was stamped, and had just arrived 
from England. To admit it freely into the 
colony and use it, would be to admit that the 
British Parliament has the right to tax the 
colonies without their consent. It would be 
to give up the constitution of the province of 
Massachusetts, under which the inhabitants 


FREEDOM, OR SLAVERY ? 


| trampled, in declaration of war. 





or not. 
cans of Boston, to any ill-informed foreigner | 


The Boston people are right enough | 
about the dignity of those familiar things. | 
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had lived, and desired still to live. It had 
come to this :—that either that bundle of 
stamps, or the Constitution of Massachusetts 
should be waste paper ; and the choice must 
be made, which it should be. The choice 
would be declared by the stamps being re- 
ceived at the office, or deposited in the Castle, 
to await advice from London, or be torn and 
The stamp- 
office was found closed, the distributor having 
resigned his office, in token of his individual 
opinion, The Governor applied to both 
Houses of the Legislature, and the upper 


|referred him to the lower, while the lower 


refused to take any notice of the arrival of 
the bundle. So there was nothing for it but 
to lay up the bundle in the Castle. The mat- 
ter did not end there, even for the hour. No 
business could be transacted without stamps, 


\in which written contracts were concerned ; 
|the Courts of Justice were suspended ; and 


the legislature refused to pay for the escort 
and guard which had been set over that won- 
derful bundle of paper. Thence came burn- 
ing in effigy, processions and preparations for 


'a struggle, until obstinate King George had 
| been told that he must give way; and the 
American minds, there is something soul- 


Stamp Act was repealed. The question was 
(it must be observed), whether the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts was to be overruled 
by a distant parliament or not; in other 


, words, whether the constitution under which 


the people were living was worth anything 
The citizens of Boston addressed 
the King in a respectful and dutiful way, 
assuring him that they earnestly desired the 
continuance of the union with England, but 
that they must maintain their rights under 
that union. 

Meantime, as King George and his minis- 
ters chose to do some very offensive and illegal 
things —so many that we cannot stop to 
describe them here—the merchants and other 
citizens pledged themselves not to import or 
use British goods ; and knowing that, among 
so many, some frail members would be 
tempted to make large gains by smuggling, 


‘they appointed a watch from the body of 
the year ‘seventy may happen again; that) 


merchants to see who was faithful, and 
whether any attempted to violate their 
pledge. In spite of prohibition from the 
governor, the citizens met when they thought 
proper about this business, and refused to 
disperse when required to do so. So the 
governor sent his British soidiers into the 
streets, where the inhabitants, already in no 
good humour with them, were exasperated by 
the rudeness and downright grossness of some 
of them. The very sight of arms was enough 
to provoke ariot in the street. One Feb- 
ruary day, in seventeen hundred and seventy, 
when the snow lay thick in the streets, 
some boys were carrying about carica- 
tures of the merchants who had been im- 
porting English goods. A man, well known 
as an informer, met them, and tried to per- 
suade a farmer who was passing to destroy 
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the pictures. The countryman refused, and}and at which it was avowed that they must 


the informer did the act himself, and was 
hooted by the boys all the way home. The 
first thing he did was te snatch up a gun, and 
threaten the boys, to which they replied by 
snowballing his heuse. He fired from a 
window and killed a boy—an innocent little 
fellow, who had never dreamed of being a 
martyr so early, if at all, and who was de- 
elared not to have been concerned in throwing 
the snowballs—no harm if he had. Boys 
would be no boys if they were too timid or 
proper - behaved to snowball a fellow who 
destroyed their pictures, and then took up a 
gun when they told him their minds about it. 
But here was a martyr already; and so 
stands this young fellow in history. He was 
the first person slain in the American revo- 
lation, which instivuted a new order of govern- 
ment and a new method of social existence in 
the world. 
number of citizens from the country attended 
his funeral. All were aware of something 
portentous in the solemnity of the funeral of 
that boy ; and not a few said to each other 
that another great act in the world’s history 
had opened over his grave. Snowballs imme- 
diately became significant, as every incident 
becomes typical in times of strong popular 
excitement. Eleven days after the death of 
the first victim the first great riot occurred, 
and it began with snowballing a sentinel. 
The more soldiers gathered, or were 


marched to the spot, the more snowballs 
were thrown, till, their patience being ex-| 
hausted, they fired, in consequence of some 


unknown person having uttered the word 
“fire!” Three persons were killed, several 
were wounded; and the revolution was begun. 
It is a marked feature of that time that 
the soldiers went about with bludgeons, 
when not allowed to carry other arms, threat- 
ening and using overbearing language to 
every citizen who looked them in the: face. 
We shall find a parallel to this, as well as 
to other incidents, when we glance over the 
events of the present summer. 

Next came the curious affair of the tea, 
It was hoped in England, and by the royalists 
in America, that tea would be admitted when 
other articles were not, because it was sent 
by the East India Company; but tea was 
taxed without the consent of the colonists, 
like other articles ; and it was therefore for- 
bidden, after a public meeting of the citi- 
zens, to be landed. The merchants to whom 
it was consigned refused to say that they 
would not receive it ; but, alarmed by sundry 
tokens that this was to be the occasion of 
conflict, they proposed to advise their British 
correspondents to take back the tea. This 
was not enough. The tea should not even 
pass the custom-house, it was decided ; and 
twenty-five men were set to watch over it 
to prevent its being touched by friend or 
foe. A public meeting was held, which 
disowned the governor’s order to disperse, 





Not all Boston only, but a great | 
}and disereet children in fifty houses forbore 








fight for their rights and liberties, or lose 
them. Summonses were sent through the 
state for the citizens of outlying places to come 
into Boston, and witness the existing state of 
things, and see what should be done. There 
would have been a battle about. the tea, if a 
company of unknown men had not ventured 
upon a curious proceeding to render it un- 
necessary. The watch consisted, as we have 
said, of twenty-five men. Double that number 
retired from the meeting, turned their coats, 
and some say otherwise disguised themselves, 
quietly went on board in the dusk, and 
emptied out all the tea into the dock. This 
was the true declaration of war against Great 
Britain by her North American colonies. This 
was the act by which some fifty gentlemen of 
Boston put their necks in peril, and committed 
themselves and their families to the dire 
chances of a great revolution. Tender wives 


to ask, that late autumn night, where the 
head of the house had been, One such wife 
there was, who, thinking her husband’s shoes 
might be damp, took them up, when he had 
put on his slippers, to dry them, and found 
in them a quantity of tea. She concealed her 
consternation, emptied and wiped them care- 
fully, shook the rest of his clothes, and asked 
no questions till the King of England ceased 
to have power in the United States. 

A great and memorable revolution was 
that, ushered in by these incidents. Inei- 
dents more solemn and more striking seem 
now, in this summer of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, to indicate that a change not less 
weighty isat hand. Massachusetts is now a 
sovereign State, and Boston is a metropolis, 
The inhabitants have now been trained in 
political action for eighty years; and that 
action has made them so proud of their 
nationality, such devout worshippers of their 
Federal Union, that any great and general 
commotion, political or social, must proceed 
from some prodigious cause, and involve vast 
consequences. What has just been, and is 
still, happening at Boston, does indeed deserve 
the most earnest attention of all who are 
interested in human welfare and social 
wisdom. 

After Massachusetts became a sovereign 
State, her people abolished negro slavery— 
chiefly, it may be observed, through the sen- 
sible, persevering, and most virtuous efforts 
of anegro woman, called Mum Bet, to obtain 
her own freedom. She got it ; and that of all 
her race followed. Many years after, Massa- 
chusetts made a law like that of England, 
whereby every slave that touches her’ soil 
becomes free. Other of the New England 
States made a similar law ; and the inhabi- 
tants fondly believed that they had done with 
negro slavery forever. But, alas! they were 
in federal union with slave States, which have 
found means, through the apathy or timidity, 
or worse, of the free States; to control the 
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action of the whole in regard to slaves, or 
free blacks whom any fellow may choose to call 
slaves. For many years, the slaves have run 
away, by hundreds and thousands, to Canada ; 
and the slave-catchers, who are paid accord- 
ing to the number they capture, have for 
some time been kidnapping more and more 
free persons of colour, and running them 
down to places whence it is difficult to recover 
them, and where many have been hidden for 
a long course of miserable years. This is an 
evil and crime which the Boston people could 
withstand without much difficulty before the 
passing of the Fugitive Slave Bill, but that 
measure is now driving the matter fast to an 
issue. It isenough to say in this place (where 
our business is with the social aspects 
of politics), that the Fugitive Slave Law is 
considered by the vast majority of the inha- 
bitants of Massachusetts an unconstitutional 
act. It overbears the constitution of the 
state, and requires of the citizens—or may 
require of them at any moment—acts which 
are illegal according to the constitution under 
which they live. By that constitution, there 
can be no slave within their bounds ; whereas, 
by the new law, they are punishable for treat- 
ing a negro fugitive otherwise than as a slave, 
and for not delivering him up to his owner. 
Such a contrariety. cannot go on; and the 
hour for decision—the hour for a choice be- 
tween the two contradictory constitutions— 
is obviously approaching. How it has been 
hastened within a few weeks we will now see. 
Ever since the bill passed which compels 
the giving up of every fugitive who is claimed 
unless he can prove his freedom on the spot, 
it has been known that the kidnappers sent 
by the owners, use very little scruple about 
identifying the persons sought. A letter, 
addressed to a kidnapper under arrest, and 
intercepted by that accident, explains the 
matter very fully. It avows that the loss 
occasioned by the running away of slaves is 
so serious that the owners must make up for 
it by catching any negroes they can get hold 
of; and this is done so often that no man, 
woman, or child with a dark skin feels safe, 


| although legally as free as our readers and 


ourselves. The kidnappers get into the con- 
fidence of the negro shopman, waiter, or 
mechanic, who has no suspicion of their 


| quality. They learn their personal marks, and 
| the leading points of their history ; they draw 


out their affidavits and descriptions ; they arrest 


| the man or woman at some helpless moment, 


and too often carry him or her away before the 


| abolitionists and lawyers of the place know 


| of the circumstances. 


One result of this out- 
rageous abuse is, that the populations of the 


| towns and villages are become more awake 


| takes place. 


and ready, and more excitable when an arrest 
Every newspaper from the 
northern states now contains paragraphs, 
ointing out districts where kidnappers are 
supposed to be prowling; and the capture 
is becoming more difficult every season. 


FREEDOM, OR SLAVERY ? 


This state of things can no more be borne 
for a continuance than the neighbourhood 
of hostile Indians. Another result of the 
abuse is, that the negroes are becom- 
ing cautious; and more than cautious— 
cunning. There is a man named Jones, a 
market-gardener, at Pittsburg, in Pennsyl- 
vania, whose cunning wits have been much 
sharpened by the persecution of his race. 
Not long ago, two gentlemen (for these infa- 
mous dogs hunt in couples) made acquaintance 
with Jones, and were so very polite and kind 
as to lead him to suspect what sort of gentry 
they were. Following their lead, he let them 
know of some scar or mole or something 
under his clothes—your real fugitive is 
known by the weals of the whip—and looked 
mysteriously and talked evasively when they 
wanted to hear his story. Without havin 
said so, he left them in the belief that he h 
come from Old Virginny within a year. As 
he expected, he was arrested that night by his 
new friends; and a very strong case they 
made of it next morning. Nothing could be 
more complete than their story and their 
proofs ; and there were many in that crowded 
court—tfor in this case secrecy was out of the 
question—who believed that the poor fellow 
before them would never be his own man 
again. 

“Well, Jones,” said the commisioner, when 
the claim was complete, “this seems a very 
clear case. Have you anything to say against 
your being delivered to your old master ?” 

“Why yes, sir,” said Jones, “I should like 
to call somebody to speak for me.” 

“Call away, then. Whom will you call?” 

“T thought I saw Mr. A. in court.” 

Mr. A. instantly stepped forward. 

“You know me, sir, I think ?” 

“ Yes, Jones, I do.” 

“Swear him, then,” said Jones; and Mr. 
A. was sworn. 

“ How long have: you known me, Mr. A.?” 

“About thirty years,—as long as I have 
lived in Pittsburg.” And then Mr. A. told 
what he knew of Jones. He was followed by 
Mr. B., an eminent citizen who had known 
Jones for thirty-one years. Everybody except 
the claimants began to cheer up now, and 
some suspected a joke. 

“ Anybody else, Jones?” asked the Com- 
missioner. 

“Why, sir, there’s one I should like to 
ask a question or two of,—the Mayor of 
Pittsburg. The mayor was sent for, and 
presently appeared, and took the oath. 

“You know me, Mr. Mayor ?” 

“Yes, Jones, I should think so. Why, my 
wife and I have bought our vegetables of you 
every week for thirty years.” 

A loud laugh rang through the: court, 
and presently through the city. The 
kidnappers slunk away; but they were 
arrested at the door for an attempt at abdue- 
tion, and carried to jail. 

Escaped slaves, however, have not often the 
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cunning of Jones ; and it is not to be wished | people were breaking into the court house, 
that they should. Or, if cunning be, as it is, | and off went the meeting to see. It was so; 
the vice of slaves (of all complexions and in| the black citizens were battering away at the 
all latitudes), it is less able in the ignorant | court house door with a beam, which they 
slave than in the man who has tilled his own! used as a battering-ram. Several whites 
ground, and managed his own trade for thirty | rushed to get hold of the beam, and wrought 
years. well with the negroes, till the door gave way. 
Antsony Burns,—the sufferer who has/A pistol shot had been heard from within 
unconsciously brought old Massachusetts to | the hall: it was followed by more in the 
its present pass,—bas ruined himself by a/streets; and a shower of brickbats brought 
step which has no cunning in it at all.;down the court house windows in shivers, 
He had run away from Virginia last winter, | Amid the rattle of glass, the roar of the 
it is believed. It is proved that he was/crowd, and the popping of pistols, the heavy 
earning his living in Boston, on the first of|bang of the beam was heard till the door 
last March. Wishing to let his family know | crashed down, and yet louder was the steady 
of his safety, he wrote, or got written (for!cry, repeated every minute by a group of 
many slaves cannot read or write) an account | leaders, “Rescue him!” Above all, just at 
of himself and his whereabout, and got the | half-past nine of that May night, was heard 
letter sent round by Canada. In his sim-/jthe clang of the alarm bell. 
plicity he supposed that was security | The first whoentered the Court House were 
enough ; but all communications addressed | received with shots,and a waving of clubs from 
to slaves are intercepted, and his master |a posse of city officers, who were mustered on 
learned where he was. ‘The master’s name, | the stairs. Rushing back for the moment, the 
be it known and remembered, is Suttle, | leaders were intercepted by a body of police 
—Charles F. Suttle ; and his comrade in his | who gained the steps, and successfully held the 
heroic enterprise, is called William Breunt.| place. A special constable named Batchelder, 
Charles Suttle and William Brent set out! was killed in the entry by a pistol-shot. For 
immediately, and clapped Anthony Burns on want of a plan, and some sort of organisation, 
the shoulder when he was cleaning clothes|and because many of Burns’s best friends 
for his employer in Brattle Street, Boston, on| were averse to violence when they believed 
the morning of Friday, the twenty-sixth of|law to be on their side, nothing more was 
May last. Knowing that by the law of the| done that night. The police made some 
state they could not, without inconvenient | arrests; and, by midnight, the military were 
controversy, claim him as a slave, they|posted in the square. The affrighted slave- 
charged him with pretended felony—an ac-| owner now offered to sell his slave—aided in 
cusation which was dropped as soon as an/|his resolution, probably, by finding that there 
offer was made to purchase his freedom. was a serious mistake in his ailidavit. He had 
He was taken to the court-house, where he| sworn that Burns ran away on the twenty- 
remained all day, knowing nothing of what | fourth of March, whereas there was abundant 
yas doing outside. It was a busy day in| evidence of his being at work at Boston on 
Bostov,—some of the citizens providing for | the first of March. The money was instantly 
the federal law being observed, and others | raised: but when it was brought to Suttle, he 
for the older Massachusetts constitution not | had changed his mind, and refused to sell his 
being infringed. Messrs. Suttle and Brent|man for any price. There is no doubt that 
were arrested for attempted abduction ; but,|this was in consequence of directions from 
foreseeing this move, they were provided with | Washington; for the President sent letters 
bail, and were at once released. The largest | under his own hand, desiring that no expense 
building but one, we believe, in Boston (the | should be spared in carrying out the law of 
exception being the Melodeon, where Theodore | the United States. Thus the revolutionary 
Parker, a man of great reputation, preaches) | character of the transaction was avowed by 
is Faneuil Hall, wherein the revolutionary | the President of the Republic himself. 
meeting and councils were held, and which is} On the Saturday the court-house was found 
therefore called the Cradle of Liberty. In/to be guarded, within and without, by the 
that place, a meeting was held that night,} whole military force of the district—even the 
and such speaking was heard as is hardly | soldiers from the fort, the cadets, and the 
heard twice in a century by any nation.|marines from the Navy-yard, had been 
It was as if the trumpet of their memorable | summoned in the night. The poor slave was 
war hung by the gate, and some bold hand| handcuffed and strongly guarded. His 
had raised it, and made it sound among all the | countenance was wistful and sad in the ex- 
hills of the old granite state. But the citizens|treme. He no doubt knew that the last 
were not prepared with any practical measure. | fugitive who had been carried back had been 
Some were for fighting at once. Others were | flogged every day with the greatest number 
for a different kind of struggle: some for one | of lashes that human patience could endure 
thing—some for another, and none for submis-| without death, for an example to runaways. 
sion to an infringement—and such an infringe-| Alas! it may too probably be so with him- 
ment as was threatened—of their state laws. | self, even now. 
In the midst, the cry arose that the coloured! His counsel obtained a delay until Mon- 
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day to prepare his defence ; and the rest of 
Saturday was occupied with the coroner’s 
inquest on Batchelder, and the committal of 
the ringieaders, 

On Sunday, that largest place in Boston, 
mentioned above, was crowded—clustered 
with people wherever they could hang on ; 
and if we ever did copy sermons into this 
publication, we would give Mr. Parker’s 
discourse of that day, with the past and 
coming week for his text. It reads like a 
Lutheran denunciation of the times of the 
Reformation ; and if we could say anything 
stronger in description of it, we would. 
Among the audience were two leading 
abolitionists, whom their townsmen were 
glad to see in safety, Their houses, and | 
that of Mr. Parker, were saved, by a strong 
police muster, from destruction by the par- 
tisans of the kidnappers. In every pulpit in 
Boston that day lay a slip of paper, request- 
ing, in the name of Burns, the prayers of the 
congregation on belialf of one in sore distress, 
This was done at Burns’s special request, in 
his tribulation. On this day, too, the people 
of colour held a secret meeting, and after- 
wards put out a handbill, imploring that no- 
body would believe the report that Burns 
would be purchased; and entreating that 
his release might not be prevented by belief | 
in such a lie. They were but too right. All| 


that day handbills were circulating in the 
furthest part of the state, requesting all who 


loved the liberties of Massachusetts to come 
into Boston, armed only with the arms that 
God gave them, to see what was doing there ; 
and on Monday they came pouring in, these 
sons of the pilgrims, and sons of the declarers 
of independence. Some were there already 
from a distance of eighty miles. ‘The sum- 
mons reads like a solemn call to vigilance 
over national liberties ; and as such, we have 
no doubt, it will stand in history hereafter ; 
and a future generation will emphasise the 
last line ; “Come,—but, this time, with only 
such arms as God gave you.” The yeomanry 
who did not come, staid to hold meetings 
in all the townships; and the excitement 
immediately rose to a pitch never before 
witnessed since the grave closed over 
Washington. 

The pleadings were protracted by every 
possible device till Wednesday evening ; 
when the commissioner promised judgment 
on the Friday morning. Every one knew 
but too well what that decision would be ; 
for the misstatement of date was slurred over 
as an incident of no consequence. <A steamer 
stole up, and was refused a place at one 
wharf after another, when it was whispered 
that this was the vessel that was getting up 
its steam to carry away Burns. A wharfinger 
at last let a wharf without communicating | 
the knowledge thereof to the owners, who 
immediately discharged him; but he was| 
soon snugly harboured in a good post in the | 
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Other preparations for the verdict were 
made. The court square was cleared, and 
cannon were planted. The military lined the 
way to the harbour, and gathered about the 
door, to receive the slave within their hollow 
square, 

Other preparations were also made. 
Twenty thousand people filled the side-pave- 
ments, besides those who thronged every 
wharf but one, and the multitude who clus- 
tered to the very topmasts of every ship in 
the harbour. 

When the doom was pronounced, down 
dropped the flags of the Union and of the 
State, hung with black. The shops were 
shut. The balconies and windows were filled 
with women dressed in mourning. One of 
the hardest things for the citizens to bear 
was the volunteer offer of an artillery troop 
of seventy-five Irishmen to come into the city 
and control the inhabitants by force of arms. 
For our part, we are not very sorry that our 
ex-patriots have thus shown to all sym- 
pathisers how they carry their practice of 
making bulls into their social conduct, 
Throughout the townships of the interior, 
the bells were tolled as for a great public 
calamity. 

The moment came. Burns appeared on 
the steps, a slave. Not often has the dignity 
of that misfortune been so blazoned, Before 
him went dragoons, marines, guards, artil- 
lery, the gun of the latter being the only 
carriage in the streets; and the ear-piercing 
hiss, and the wary execration, went on rising 
and redoubling from street to street. No- 
where was it louder than at the Exchange, 
where the great merchants of the city stood. 
That this book of Wrong and Infamy will 
end here, we think no one can believe who 
has studied the incidents of the first American 
Revolution, or the character of the Sons of 
the Pilgrims; a character which lies deep 
and firm under all such accretions of a less 
noble quality as have concealed it for a time, 
It is well that for one while the oppressor had 
his own way—a complete enjoyment of law 
and order, as he calls it. Can there be a 
doubt that, next time, Massachusetts will be 
ready; every man convinced in his own 
mind what law he is living under; every 
citizen prepared to sustain that law ; and ail 
good men agreed as to the action to be 
taken? Meanwhile, the free blacks are 
flying to Canada, feeling that there is no 
safety for them in Massachusetts, free-born 
citizens of that so-called free state though 
they be! 

But let them take courage, and be of good 
heart. If there were men, once, who re- 
fused to harbour King George’s stamped 
paper, and who emptied the India Company’s 
tea into the dock, and who supported those 
acts at Lexington and Bunker’s Hill, there are 
descendants of those men, now, who willrefuse 
to be made the slave-catchers of the planters, 
and wiil insist on the practical working 
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of their own noble law, that every slave who | 


touches the soil of Massachusetts becomes 
free. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
THE BIN-BASHEE. 
Tue Bin-Bashee is an officer whose name 


signifies, in the grand language of the Turks, | 
This | 


that he is the chief of a thousand men. 
is, however, more imposing than correct ; 


for Iam informed that our Bin-Bashee has | 
not more than fifty-three men under his | 


command, I see them very often loung- 
ing about or sitting together in rows upon 
the ground smoking nargillies, or convers- 


ing. Their complexion is oily, their hair is| 


lank, their eyes are small, their noses have no 
cartilage, their lips are thick, their shoulders 
round. They look sulky—as if they would 
like to knock mankind on the head gene- 
rally. If you could fancy men made of 
a pale species of chocolate, and dressed in 
clothes much too short for them—a blue jacket 
and canvas trousers—you will have not a 
bad idea of the fifty-three men which are 
commanded by the Bin-Bashee. They seem 
to be all precisely alike. 

They interest me. I delight in endeavour- 
ing to ease their minds. I waylay them, and 
offer them, stealthily, eups of coffee, and 
not being used to such civilities, although 
they are still inclined to the belief that I 
am a dog of a Frank, they begin to enter- 
tain a conviction that even in dogs there may 
be a difference; that some are rabid and 
hostile, while others are friendly, like poodles, 
They are learning gradually toconsider mewith 
amore good-humoured contempt, as belonging 
to the latter species. Having thus prepos- 
sessed them in my favour I am not surprised 
to observe that the eyes of the great Bin- 
Bashee himself are now and then cast disdain- 
fully towards my lattice as he passes my way. 
I think, therefore, that I may safely employ my 
ceavass to open negotiations in my behalf; to 
sing of the goodness of the sherbet we are 
beginning to manufacture this hot summer 
weather, the fragrance of my tobacco, and the 
friendliness of my disposition. The result is 
that one of the chocolate men in the short 
clothes appears at my dwelling, and his busi- 
ness is to know when I will receive the Bin- 
Bashee ? 

Having shown all due honour to the nut- 
brown messenger, and assured him that I shall 
be ‘happy to see the Bin-Bashee at any time 
or in any manner that it may please the Bin- 
Bashee to be seen, a solemn apparition 
smothered in a most uncomfortable uni- 
form, descends the little hill beneath 


the kiosk, and makes towards my abode. | 


He is followed by a pipe-stick in waiting, 


and several of those loose-looking satellites | 


who seem to be an indispensable portion of 
the train of a Turkish gentleman whenso- 
ever he appears abroad. The loose-looking 
satellites all wear slate-coloured trousers 
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and straight coats of a purple and me- 
lancholy aspect. They ‘are dreary and 
taciturn, having nothing to say in parti- 
cular to anybody. They appear born to do 
the looking-on part in life. Their shoes, 
much too large for them, were created for 
going to sleep in rather than for walking, 
Their faces are of an unconscionable length. 
Their hands are nowhere: perhaps they 
are waiting for yesterday’s dinner—at 
least, this is the idea they give me as they sit 
bolt upright, and hold the ‘pipes which are 
handed to them, in their mouths. 

It appears that the Bin-Bashee has been as 
desirous to make my acquaintance as I have 
been to establish an intercourse with him. 
There the matter ends, however. ‘The Bin- 
Bashee is averse to any ribald gaiety of talk. 
One would like to shake him to see if shaking 
would bring his words out any faster—I 
mean bodily; for, as to shaking him up 
mentally, there is no such thing. He belongs 
to that sleepy and desponding class which 
forms the majority of the Turkish people. 
He is not only used-up himself, but he 
gives you an idea that his father and 
grandfather and his great ‘grandfather 
were all used-up before him. I have tried 
him upon every subject with which I am 
acquainted ; but I might as well talk to a 
dignified owl, supposing {that owl to be in 
an uniform which was not made for him. 
1 try all my might to look interrogative 
and agreeable, I try till the skin of my 
forehead is almost cracking with the effort ; 
but it positively will not do; and, after a dead 
silence of some five minutes, there is a move- 
ment among my visitors. They have all risen 
at once, as if moved by some slow piece of 
mechanism. I perceive that they mean going. 
I ask the Bin-Bashee to permit me to return 
his visit at the fort which he commands. He 
acquiesees with great solemnity ; and then 
bin-Bashee, satellites, and pipe-stieks in wait- 
ing stalk drearily away, as if their steps 
were measured by the Dead March. 

A day or two after, I make up a 
little party to go and see the fortress, and 
the Bin-Bashee at the same time. It is a 
glorious morning, and we walk through 
fields which look like gold and silver from 
the luxury of white and yellow flowers. 
There are no flowers of any other colour, 
except one, and that is a flower of a bright 
blue. It isquite hidden by the others, however ; 
and, far away asthe eye can see, stretches 
the same wealth of gold and silver blossoms. 

Some Greeks accompany me. ‘They are 
glad of the chance; for the Turks would not 
admit them alone. As we go they are elo- 
quent as to the utter ruin, weakness, and 
rottenness of all things Turkish. They are 
certain that fifty determined youths from the 
town below might take ‘the fortress, put 
the Bin-Bashee to the sword and anni- 
hilate his chocolate soldiery in a breath, 
Wewind up a grass-grown path to the heights, 
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onwhich the castle stands ; passing beneath a 


ruined gate rudely built up again partly of | 


shattered marble columns bearing ancient in- 
scriptions, partly of unseasoned wood, which 
gapes in great thirsty cracks from the heat,and 
partly with rough blocks of the coarsest stone 
—a melancholy type of ignorance and unthrift. 
The Greeks sneer as they point at it; well 
they may. ‘The rest of the place, however, 
looks military enough ; having an orderly air, 
with stones cleanly swept, and walls which are 
of immense thickness, The guard turns out 
and gives us a salute in:a soldier-like way, 
although the men’s jackets do look as if they 
were made of shaved blankets, or dried 
sponge shrunk to half its size. We are con- 
ducted towards the quarters of the Bin-Bashee : 
they are situated in one of a nest of dreary 
little houses, looking out on a dead wall. 
Legions of blue devils must hover in the 
gloomy atmosphere, and have quite an. estab- 
lished residence in every dark weary little 
room. Our host receives us politely; and, 
after a silent nargilly, prepares to accompany 
us over the rest of the castle. 

It is a strong place. Immense piles of 
ammunition lie stored away in the maga- 
zines, and arms are cunningly arranged 
against the walls. Every rampart bristles 
with guns, which appear to be: kept. constantly 
ready for service. My Greek companions try 
in vain to wrestle against the conviction of 
the strength of the place, and wish to 
sneer it off; but the attempt is a failure. 
At last we come to a very strong bat- 
tery, which overlooks the town, which, 
the Bin-Bashee informs us with sleepy un- 
concern, he could lay in ruins in half an 
hour. There is something almost ludic- 
rous in the haste with which the Greeks now 
urge our departure : a panic has seized upon 
them. But there is nothing ludicrous in their 
dark plotting faces, if caught for a moment 
in repose, Their eyes glare with an unhealthy 
light on the Turkish philosopher ; and I can 
see they are writhing like wild cats in the 
toils of the fowler. ‘Well, the place has been 
riotous lately ; the visit will do them good, 
and keep them quiet. They were evidently 
not prepared to find out how utterly powerless 
they would be in case-ofa rising. 1 hear no 
more of the fifty youths who would have no 
difficulty im seizing upon the fortress and 
putting the garrison to the sword in a breath. 
On the contrary, my friends have become all 
at once the very essence of meekness and 
compliment. 

The fortress is perhaps five or six ‘hun- 
dred years old. It was built by the 
Genoese, and has been four hundred years in 
the hands of the Turks; yet the fetters 
and uncouth instruments of torture used 
in the middle ages still rust in the very 
places where they lay when the place was 
surrendered, by the last Christian governor, 
to Mahomet the Second. The very drugs of 
the physician to those grim forces.are festering 
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in their ancient bottles. The very corn in 
the granaries was never touched or cleared 
out ; and its mouldy dust, disturbed by our 
tread, falls showering through the chinks 
of the ceiling above us. I can fancy 


jall sorts of stories of forgotten treasure, 


hidden in obscure parts of the vast 
rambling building, or buried in the earth 
upon the ramparts, by men who were struck 
down suddenly during the siege, or hurled 
from the walls by the Moslem soldiers, and 
who so died a cruel death, and carried their 
secrets with them. I can fancy the inhabitants 
of the town having brought much of their 
wealth there, as to a place of safety; and 
finding, with angry sorrow, that they had only 
collected it in a more convenient heap for the 
pitiless victors, I can fancy it was here that 
despairing patriotism made its last devoted 
stand; and frantic beauty sprung in horror 
from the walls. 

Thus, musing upon war and warlike things, 
I take a dreary farewell of the Bin-Bashee. 


LEFT BEHIND. 


No writers will ever exhaust the subjects 
of interest contained in this vast human hive, 
London. Like every other great capital, 
it is a myriad-sided picture of life, with its 
heavily brooding passions, and its airy frivo- 
lities, its good and its evil. 

One of its most interesting contrasts is 
that presented by the mixture of old and 
modern buildings—of the houses of dead 
generations, with the fresh workmanship 
of to-day. In many parts of London, every- 
thing is so smooth, and sharp, and new, 
that we might be walking, for anything the 
edifices show to the contrary, in the newest 
street of the newest city in Wisconsin or 
South Australia ; but in other parts we come 
suddenly upon some relic of the London ‘that 
was left behind by the Great Fire, when there 
was more wood than brick and mortar; 
when there were lattice casements and over- 
hanging stories and more peaked roofs than 
straight parapets. 

Close to the brick and stucco house of 
yesterday, is the quaint and quiet tene- 
ment of three hundred years ago, with 
its pyramidal roof and shadowy rooms, 
lingering like a ghost amidst the loud vitality 
that heaves and pulses round it. The trim 
modern street elbows the street that Shake- 
speare and Bacon might have walked through. 
The clamorous thoroughfare, where the pave- 
ment rings and glows with the perpetual 
rush of modern vehicles, often intersects 
some old paved court full of shadows and 
brooding silence, where ‘trees grow, and 
birds sing, and the garrulous echoes talk 
loudly, wnenever you waken them by the 
noise of your feet upon ‘the damp green 
flags. Such places left behind by the march 
of Time, show ‘you that you are in an old 
city, and not in Melbourne or Victoria, They 
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seem to have been preserved in these busy | 
days as needful harbours against the roar 
and storm of the main streets. Perhaps it is 
a hot and garish noon; but here there is 
shadow and coolness; and the little sunlight 
that finds its way over the tops of the 
houses, only suffices to make a dancing and | 
fantastic pattern on the pavement. LEvery- 
thing looks as it might have looked in the 
long-vanished days. Here are the brick 
walls that our forefathers built; here are 
the red-tiled and mountainous roofs they slept 
under, the stone steps they trod, and the 
windows they looked through, that shut out 
the wind and rain in the days of Pope or 
Dryden. Here, also left behind, you may 
sometimes see the goblet-shaped street-lamps 
of the last century, fastened high up to the 
house-sides by bars of iron, or suspended be- 
tween wall and wall ; the same lamps which, in 
the sleepy times of oil, may have seen the link- 
boy counting over his gains; the foot-pad 
sneaking in the shade of the dead wall; the 
gentleman of the road, in his gold lace and 
rufiles ; the swaggering mohawk, flushed and 
reeling from the late tavern; the watchman, 
dozing as he cries the hour ; the ruffler, and 
the beggar, ani the rake. Gas now glares 
within the same glass shade where oil for- 
merly winked; but scarcely anything else 
has changed in these shadowy recesses. 

On the north side of Fleet Street, and to 
the south of Cheapside—in the neighbour- 
hood of Doctors’ Commons, and in connec- 
tion with the Inns of Court, as well as in 
many other parts of the metropolis—we come 
frequently upon these nooks and quiet angles. 
Some of them are poor and dirty enough ; 
but for the most part they have a grave, 
learned, legal look; being, in fact, the 
studious retreats of lawyers. They are 
always very agreeable spots for meditation: 
the poet Gay, writing in the year seventeen 
hundred and twelve, is eloquent in their 
praise : 

But sometimes lect me leave the noisy roads, 

And, silent, wander in the close abodes, 

Where wheels ne’er shake the ground ; there, pensive 
stray, 

In studious thought, the long uncrowded way.” 


At another part of the same poem, he 
warns the reader against entering such 
haunts at night ; and not without reason, for, 
in Gay’s time the main streets were the 
only places where a man had even a moderate 
chance of not getting his skull cracked, or his 
pockets lightened. 

Poets have talked much of the inspirations 
of the fields, woods, and mountains; and 
doubtless they have ennobling influences ; but 
lofty dreams may be dreamt within sound of 
the disjointed and ghostly chimes of St. Cle- 
ment’s Church—those bells which are popu- 
larly supposed to be perpetually announcing 
oranges and lemons, but which always seem 
to me to be trying to learn the Old Hundred 
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and Fourth Psalm, and inv.riably breaking 
down in the attempt.* Noble schemes of 
life have doubtless been shaped in Stationers’ 
Hall Court and Paternoster Row; and 
great poems meditated in Monmouth Street 
and the other solitudes of Seven Dials. 
Were it not for the hideous neighbourhood 
by which it is in-islanded, I can conceive no 
town residence more delightful than Clements’ 
Inn; that inn to which Master Justice 
Shallow belonged, and where he spent so 
merry atime. Old red-tiled houses, yet not 
too old for solidity and comfort ; whispering 
trees, standing on green grass-plats ;_pic- 
turesque gateways, ready to admit the visits 
of your friends, yet shutting out the noisy 
world, and giving you a sense of seclusion ; 
gravel walks, for pacing up and down, 
while you listen to the exterior hum of life 
coming towards you from the Strand ; these 
are the elements which make Clement’s Inn 
to my mind a spot to be coveted. Then, for 
mysterious intertanglement of paths, and for 
asense of close seclusion, defended towards 
the main approach by massive gates, what 
can be more admirable than the Temple ? 
No enchanted forest in Ariosto or Spenser 
could be more secret or labyrinthine ; and 
the bright lawn of the gardens, looking out 
upon the moving pageants of the river, with 
the meditative trees and the cawing rooks 
that seem for ever dreaming of past times, 
and the surrounding houses, substantial and 
grave, yet cheerful, make up, to my thinking, 
a quiet nest, more delightful for being in 
the heart of London’s vitality. Grays Inn 
is stately and majestic; but it wants the 
grace and brightness, the ever-renewing 
poetry of trees; its garden being out of sight 
as one stands in either of the squares, 
Lincoln’s Inn, in the gardens of which Mr. 
Bickersteth used to walk by favour of the 
benchers, is a beautiful retirement, rendered 
magnificent by the noble pile of stone build- 
ings, and picturesque by the rich Elizabethan 
architecture of the New Hall; and Inigo 
Jones’s chapel, raised aloft tipon arches, with 
the open crypt, upon a level with the street, 
wherein the benchers are interred, is as good 
as a bit out of the Mysteries of Udolpho. 
Any street, court, square, thoroughfare, 
or no thoroughfare, which is old, is interesting 
and pleasant. Notthat I am at all disposed 
to give into that cant which regards any- 
thing that has been left behind as necessarily 
better than everything that is of the present ; 


* Touching these same chimes, Leigh Hunt, writing 
twenty years ago, says that they had been then 
deranged for twenty years. He observes — “The 
chimes may still be heard at midnight, as Falstaff 
describes having heard them with Justice Shallow. 
If they did not execute one of Handel’s psalm-tunes, 
we should take them to be the very same he speaks 
of, and conclude that they had grown hoarse with age 
and sitting up; for, to our kuowledge, they have lost 
some of their notes these twenty years and the rest 
are falling away.” 
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but whatever is identified with the daily life 
and passions of our dead forefathers, now 
gone as utterly as if they had never been, is 
touched with somewhat of the mystery of| 
our human nature. The abiding brick and 
stone become strange comments upon the | 
evanescent beings that reared them. In the | 
same way that we prize the flushing lights and | 
tender fire-paintings of an evening cloud, the 
more because we know that they will soon | 
lapse into the broad and colourless air; and | 
for the same reason that we love the flowers 
in a greater degree because there is in them 
such a celestial hurry to be gone; so our 
own life acquires a subtle grandeur from 
its exceeding briefness compared with the 
duration which it can confer. Any old 
house is associated with the domesticities 
of the dead; with their fireside joys and 
griefs ; with all that web of sensation and 
emotion which we are row experiencing pre- 
cisely as they did. They have passed through 
the turmoil, and the stillness of their sleep 
seems to have fallen upon their dwellings. 
Is there not a certain look of repose 
about an old house which a new one never 
possesses ? Years have passed since the 
noise of the trowel and the hammer was 
heard in it: the quiet dust has entered into 
the crannies of the work ; and the workmen 
have gone home tobed. In an old street, the 
living inhabitants are as naught; the dead 
men are the real possessors. We walk on 


under the eyes of a vanquished generation, 
and see, in imagination, the peaked beards, 
rufis, hose, leather jerkins, slashed doublets, 
and stiff farthingales of Elizabeth’s reign, or 
the periwigs, laced coats, deep waistcoats, and 
spreading hoops of the times of Anne and 


the first and second Georges, I suppose 
it is this deep human interest—this connection 
with the great epic of life—that has made 
me dream dreams and plan poems in the 
dingiest holes and corners. 

lam also an observer (in an amateur way) 
of the old domestic architecture which has 
been left behind; and am fond of tracing 
the different styles of building which have 
prevailed in different eras—the successive 
strata of metropolitan geology. If all people 
were Ruskins, they might gather a great deal 
of what may be called domestic history from 
the forms of the houses in which they dwell, 
and a great deal of psychology, too. Every 
kind ofs architecture peculiar to a particular 
age is an expression of the general character 
of that age; and thus it may be almost 
literally said that men hang their banners on 
the outer walls. They leave memorandums 
of themselves, in the stones they heap up, as 
well as in the books they write. What, for | 
instance, can be more characteristic of the 


LEFT BEHIND. 





Shaksperian age than the rich, various, gro- 
tesque, fanciful, conceited, style of building | 
houses that then prevailed: a style full of 
vitality and feature—full of light and shade— 
full of substance and ornament? One can! 
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understand that in such houses was written 
the finest poetry that theglanguage has yet 
produced. The moonlight phantasies of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the many- 
coloured visions and severe moralities of 
Spenser’s great poem, have in them something 
analogous to the edifices in which they were 
conceived. Of course, comparatively few of 


| these houses now remain ; but, towards the 


east of the city where the metropolis 
began, and from whence, in succeeding ages, 
it has spread out on all sides, like the rays of 
some vast star, streets composed mainly of 
houses of the Tudor style of domestic archi- 
tecture are to be found. In Holywell Street, 
in Wych Street, in parts of Holborn (Middle 
Row, for instance), in the neighbourhoods of 
Smithfield and of the Tower, in High Street, 
Southwark, in little nooks of Clerkenwell, 
and in other places, these relics of Shak- 
sperian London still lurk. The beetling 
cavernous stories—the small, diamond-paned 
windows—the grotesque faces leering like 
jubilant goblins from timber brackets and 
supports—the carved roses, fleur-de-lis, and 
other heraldic devices of the nobles who 
formerly occupied these now decaying tene- 
ments—the projecting leaden spouts, and 
slanting roofs—may be met with, occasionally, 
if we look in the right direction. Out of such 
houses issued the citizens and their wives and 
daughters, on fine summer evenings, to see 
the archery in Finsbury fields ; or, earlier in 
the afternoon (unlike the nocturnal play- 
goers of these days), sauntered forth to pass 
over into Southwark, and, at the little Globe 
Theatre, with no aid from scenery or decora- 
tions, delightedly to behold a new play of 
Master Shakespeare. A few of these houses 
yet remain in the great thoroughfares of the 
Strand and Fleet Street; but they are de- 
creasing year by year. One, with a project- 
ing bulkhead over a shop, close to the west 
side of Temple Bar, was pulled down about 
seven or eight years ago ; and another in 
Fleet Street is now in progress of demolition. 
I believe it is Disraeli who says that the 
Strand is the most picturesque street in 
London, on account of its varied architec- 
ture; and certainly the old Elizabethan 
houses which it still retains contribute 
largely to this result, by breaking the 
outline into wavering projections and 
recesses, 

The Dutch style of house-building, which 
came in about the time of William the Third, 
answers, equally with the Elizabethan, to the 
peculiar character of the time. It is solid, 
substantial, sturdy and unimaginative ; yet 
not without a degree of picturesqueness, on 
account of its vast tiled roofs, looking like a 
red hill-side, its little dormer windows, and 
its mixture of red and brown bricks. The 
era of predominant common-sense, and of 
mental short-sightedness—the era which 
established our liberties and founded the 
national debt, which, in literature, saw the fi 








[Conducted by | 


deification of wit and correctness, and the | but with politeness. They do not generally 
death of poetry—js admirably illustrated in | linger about you as an English waiter does, 
its dwellings. I confess to having a great | pretending to wipe the table, when the 
partiality for the houses of that time, and/fee has been forgotten in the settlement 
for the time itself, notwithstanding their|/of the account. On the contrary, the 
many faults,on account of its tough honest | fee appears to come upon them as an un- 
fight with rampant despotism. But, descend | expected pleasure ; and is gracefully dropped 
alittle latér,and view the houses which they | into the waiters’ box, to be divided at the end 
built in the early times of George the Third,|of the month. Take the waiter at the 
and of which I take Harley Street, Cavendish | Trois Fréres, and contrast him with the 
Square, to be the most perfect specimen worthy fellow who supplies coffee to the 
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—those hideous lines of blank mud walls 
with holes in them, and of ghastly mathemati- 
cally-straight parapets, with no visible roofs 
—and you have arrived at the very acme of 
ugliness and depressing monotony. There is 
something almost pagan in this insolent 
defiance of beauty ; a spirit quite in keeping 
with the most disgraceful age of English 
history—an age which worshipped neither 
courage, nor self-devotion, nor fancy, nor wit, 
nor sense—an age which denied and insulted 
liberty both at home andin the colonies—which, 
on that point, wasignominiously defeated in 
the latter, and far more shamefully trium- 
phant in the former—an age of meanness, 
dishonesty, corruption, hypocrisy, sensuality, 
and incompetence. If we are to return to 
anything in the past, let it be to nothing of 
that age. 


THE FRENCH WAITER. 


French waiters may make less money 
than English waiters make; may go out to 
more fétes; may display their graces more 
frequently at balls; may be perhaps more 
susceptible of the tender influences of wait- 
resses; but it is the indisputable fact, 
that they contrive to save more capital in 
one year than an English waiter puts away 
in ten years, Every Paris visitor is familiar 
with the men in black, whose clothes are 
guarded by long snow-white aprons reach- 
ing to their boots ; who pass all their waking 
moments outside the Boulevards cafés, with a 
cloth under one arm, and a choppe, or a demi- 
tasse, in the right hand. We all remember 
their quiet, quick manners ; their dexterity in 


medical students at the Closerie des Lilacs, 
and place between the two the official who 
served you with punch a la Romaine at 
Mabille, and you will see that they very 
| closely resemble one another. Perhaps the 
apron of the specimen from the Fréres Pro- 
| vengaux is a little whiter, a little finer, than 
| that worn by the servant of the Closerie: 
| but speak to the three, call their capacities 
as waiters into praetice, and you shall dis- 
cover that the student’s garcon is as graceful 
and as well informed asthe man who waits 
upon the best. You will find all three in 
excellent spirits always; working hard from 
the dawn of day far into the night, without 
repining ; adding regularly some economies 
to their savings; nay, the most fortunate 
of them may be known to some of their 
visitors as jobbers on the Bourse. They 
all talk excitedly about the dignity of 
iman. They will reply firmly to any hasty 
Should 
he insult them, they will place themselves 
immediately on an equality with him, talk 
_to him loudly, and refuse to wait upon 
him. This independence does not quite 
please many of the foreign visitors ; but it 
pleases me—for I don’t insult waiters. 

One morning an hotel waiter told me, 
his eyes flashing fire as he spoke, that 
jhe had been insulted by a Swedish offi- 
cer. It appeared that this waiter had 
|been told to light the officer’s fire every 
morning. One morning he had lighted it, 
| but it had gone out before the Swede made 
\his appearance. Whereupon, there came a 
‘loud ring at the bell; the waiter an- 
|swered it. The Swede, in a _ terrible 


| word addressed to them by a guest. 

















pouring the coffee over the cup into the/| passion, threatened chastisement. “ Where- 
saucer; the air of reckless yet practised| upon,” said the waiter, “I felt the blood 
extravagance with which the brandy is| flowing very fast to my ears. And I said 
dashed into the little goutte glass, nearly | to myself, ‘Stop, stop, monsieur le capitaine.’ 
filling the silver tray upon which it stands.| I folded my arms, and looking steadily at 





These Paris waiters are a peculiar race. 
As they nearly all come from Alsace, so they 
nearly all adopt the same manners. They 
are all quick ; can carry an infinite number 
of coffee-cups without dropping one ; can 
walk steadily, or run at a pet pedestrian’s 

ce with their load; can tell you the 
ast news about the war; they have a light, 


him, said ‘Strike!’ He turned upon his 
heel instead, and went direct to complain to 
my master. I followed him, and complained 
too. I suggested that he had better go to 
| another establishment, if he had yet to learn 
that no men were slaves in France. My 
master fell in with my suggestion, and 
| offered to make him out his bill on the 


sparkling answer for any lively question| spot. But he preferred staying, and I let 
you may address to them; they are familiar) him get his fire as he pleased from that 


without being rude ; they receive your con-|day. He thought, as I told him, that his 


tribution to the waiters’ box placed upon uniform dazzled me, but he was very much 
| the counter of the café, without servility’ mistaken.” 
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Antoine was an excellent specimen of the! ment of which he was the ornament ; and in 


Parisian waiter. He could carry plates burn- 


ing with soup without spilling a single drop ;| 


he could fill a coffee-cup blindfold ; he could 
hear the faintest whisper of a guest ; and he 
zould tell you the amount of your addition in 
afew seconds. You might forget his fee four 
or five times, yet he would be always civil, 
always obliging. If you were accompanied 
by a lady, he had always a stool for 
her feet. 
nature of the refreshment you would take, 
he was full of excellent suggestions. 
Would monsieur have a choppe; or some 
groseille; or an ice half vanille and half 


strawberry ; or some cognac and seltzer-| 


water? Antoine could recommend the cut- 
lets with asparagus, or the salmon with 
truffles. He knew exactly the strong points 
of each day’s bill of fare. And the master 
he served was an excellent master, having 
been an excellent servant in his time. He 
had begun life as under-cook in a nobleman’s 
house. In this capacity he had saved a good 
round sum of money. With this money, 
aided by a friend, he had taken a restaurant, 
and was, when Antoine became his servant, 
worth one hundred thousand frances, Nor 
did Antoine look upon his master’s fortune as 
anything extraordinary. It appeared to him 
to be the necessary consequence of a prudent 
waiter’s life. Not one in twenty of the Paris 


waiters spends all he earns. 


He began his life at a very early age asa ser- 
vant boy ina public school. He was compelled 
to rise at five in the morning, and to work 


hard at the drudgery of the establishment | 


until six at night. In this situation his wages 
amounted to two hundred francs a year. 
Out of this sum he contrived to save one 
hundred francs annually. At last, after four 
or five years’ service, he managed to improve 
his condition by obtaining the situation of 
sommelier or butler in a large restaurant. 
He filled this post, as Antoine would 
fill any post of trust, with honour. He 
was a favourite with all the patrons of 
the establishment; and when he left to 
become head-waiter in a still larger estab- 
lishment, his departure was accompanied 
with the regrets of his fellow-servants. It 
was as head-waiter to this great establish- 
ment that I first knew Antoine. I can 
bear witness to his agility, to his grace, and 
to his good-humour. ‘The careless con- 
fidence with which his fortunes and mis- 
fortunes were freely told to his guests ; the 
pleasant anecdotes he always had ready ; the 
judgment with which he gave his advice 
as to the evening’s amusement, combined to 
recommend him as a favourite waiter. But 
Antoine was not to remain during his life 
the contented distributor even of refresh- 
ment so attractive as punch a la Romaine. 
He was formed for better things.) 

For two or three years I had lost sight 
of Antoine. He had left the establish- 


If you were undecided as to the| 


| bales of chiffons. 





answer to my inquiries, the master sulkily 
told me that he knew nothing about him. 
There had evidently been a quarrel. Well, 
I gave up Antoine; and months passed 
before the memory of Antoine was re- 
awakened within me. 

One spring morning, attracted by stories 
I had heard about the chiffonniers of Paris 
and their: haunts, I strolled towards the 
Montagne de Sainte Geneviéve. There, in the 
narrow lanes at the back of the great library, 
I was soon satisfied. The chiffonniers were 
to be seen in every stage of intoxication. Rags 
hung from every window ; heaps of bones were 
at some doors; at others, soles of old boots 
were stacked. Here, women were sitting 
sorting rags and paper, and watching the 
drunken revels of their mates; there, huge 
waggons were being loaded with enormous 
For olfactory reasons I 
did not long remain on the Montagne Sainte 
Geneviéve; on the contrary, I hastened 
forward, past the Place Maubert: only 
glancing into the horrible dark hole called 
Le Drapeau, where the chiffonniers spend 
their money in an adulterated spirit, which 
they call canfre. My road towards the city 
gate of the Two Mills, lay through one of the 
poorest parts of Paris; through choked-up 
alleys,aud past people of wretched aspect. Still 
hastening onward through a narrow street 
where the wine-shops were separated from 
each other only by occasional rag and old 
clothes shops of the lowest class, I was sud- 
denly attracted by a sign that looked English. 
To see therude representation of avery fine old 
oak suspended above a doorway in this 
situation was a strange sight. The establish- 
ment, regarded from the street, had not 
an inviting aspect. I suspected at once 
that it was a chiffonniers’ ball-room. Under 
the sign, was an announcement to the 
effect that the price of admission was six sous, 
which six sous included consommation to 
that value. I approached the entrance ; it 
had all the melancholy air about it that 
pervades a place of entertainment when no 
entertainment is going on. But the rows of 
copper vessels were bright ; the little brandy 
and wine measures were in excellent condi- 
tion; the floor was neatly sanded; and 
a clean, bright-eyed woman was sitting at 
work behind the huge leaden counter. A 
voice from the room behind, called to her. 
Surely, that wasa familiar voice! Within 


|a minute afterwards, Antoine made his ap- 


pearance, with a huge bundle of keys. He 
was pleased to see me, and began the story 
of his life from the point at which he had 
stopped when he used to talk to me at the 
great restaurant. 

The story was one of which Paris furnishes 
many parallels, ‘The prudent waiter as in- 
evitably becomes the prosperous restaurateur, 
as a king’s son obtains a coloneley in the 
army. Antoine, in his twenty-seventh year 
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had saved more than two thousand francs.| All people favour the military. For my 
He had, moreover, made a reputation for; musicians, I prefer two or three _per- 
sagacity in conducting his master’s business ; | formers of a regimental band. I get them 
and his friends were ready to help him|cheap. I give them only twelve francs a 
when he declared himself strong enough | month each, yet they are glad to get leave 
to start for himself. Antoine declared his | from their commanding officer to come to me, 
intention of leaving his master one day ;|My principal patrons are working men. 
whereupon his master spoke angry words.| You are surprised to hear that a working 
Antoine of course replied by standing on|man can afiord to pay six sous entrance 
the dignity of man, and declaring his in-| money, and three sous for every dance. Yet 
tention of leaving at once. He carried this|it is easily explained. Say he gets twenty 
dreadful threat into execution ; and, three or/ francs a week : well, he lives upon ten francs, 
four weeks afterwards, was the contented|and spends ten in pleasure. This is how 
owner of Le Vieux Chéne. they generally manage till they marry, and 
As Antoine talked to me in this establish- | then good-bye to balls. We admit only 
ment of modest pretensions, in his morning} decently dressed people; for instance we 
dress of coarse cloth, protected by a green | rigidly exclude women who wear handker- 
baize apron, he had not the prim air which | chiefs on their heads, for these are always of 
characterised him when he served the master | the lowest class, The chiffonniers and chif- 
of the great restaurant. But Antoine was evi- | fonnicres never come here ; they go to a ball 
dently on excellent terms with the world :—it | on the opposite side of the lane, where there 
was easy to see, without asking him the ques-|is no rule about dress. You should see this 
tion, that his speculation was successful. I|room on a Sunday evening :—there is only 
asked him why he had not chosen a more | just room to dance. Sometimes on Sunday 
fashionable part of the town ? He laughedand | evenings, I take as much as one hundred | 
his wife laughed, as he told me, with a know-|franes for dance money alone. I consider || 
ing look, that fortunes were not made out of | it a good night when my receipts are about 
the rich, but rather out of the working men.| five hundred francs, I take even more 
He then insisted that I should take a glass | occasionally. On Shrove Tuesday the visitors 
of guud Strasbourg beer with him ; and while | danced all night; and it was difficult to get 
his boy was gone to the cellar to fetch it, he | rid of many of them at eight o’clock the next 
volunteered to show me over his establish- | morning.” 
ment. I followed him down a dark passage} Antoine would have gossipped on about his 
through a second bar which opened into a| contemplated improvements; the excellent 
long, wide, low room. It was in terrible | beer his guests got for their entrance fees ; and 
confusion ; the rush chairs were piled in|his conviction that establishments like his 
stacks ; the forms were lying about; and the paid larger dividends than those devoted to 
floor was wet. “Here we can stow away|the elegant classes. Antoine had good 
nearly five hundred people,” said Antoine, | reasons for his opinions, since he had a large 
leisurely planting himself against the wall, | deposit in the savings bank-—the result of his 
and twirling his bunch of keys. I asked | reign under Le Vieux Chéne. I am assured 
him for the details of his business, and that this young fellow, now in his twenty- 
he glibly gave them in the following words :| eighth year, is putting aside at least seven 
—“When I first took this place I was|thousand francs a year. It is said in the 
very nervous. People didn’t come. Nobody | neighbourhood to be quite a picture, when 
knew anything about it; but I was patient. Antoine and his wife resign their cellar keys 
I knew that, by degrees, I should get my | to their servants, and sally forth, in holiday 
customers. I gave them good things to|attire, to spend a day at Versailes, or to 
drink ; treated them well; and sent them| breathe a little fresh air in the Bois de 
away content when they did come. So, | Boulogne. 
every Visitor came a second time, and brought | ——— 
afriend ; until, now, we have scarcely room 
for them. I am thinking how I can enlarge 
my space. Every visitor pays six sous| 
at the door, except the soldiers. They pay | 
nothing. They never pay anywhere. I don't ( nthe Twenty-ninth of July will be published, in House- 
exactly know why, but it seems to be their held Werds, the EIGHTEENTH Portion of a New Work 
privilege. Then all the visitors who dance, | of Fiction, cailed 
pay threesous for each country dance—except | HARD TIMES 
the soldiers who pay two sous—which is a} y ? 
great matter to get from a soldier. I go! BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
to a tobacconist for a parcel of tobacco. | —+— 


I pay sixteen sous for it. A soldier goes: | Tne publication of this Story will be continved in HOUSEHOLD 
t . ae YORLS frem Week to feek, and compieted in we Months 
he pays four sous for the same quantity, | (twenty weeks) trem its commencement on. the First of April. 
and with his four sous gives a warrant Price of each Weekly Number of HOUSEHOLD WORDS, (con- 
to the shopkeeper which upon being delivere d Soining vesides, the usual variety of matter), Twopence; or Stamped, 
2eper, ’ ) zg ei threepence. 
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